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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1525. NOVEMBER 1942, VoL. 252. 
A CHANNEL PASSAGE. 
BY R. G. A. 
Tue M.B.B.' Sona. 
(To the tune of the “* Sailor’s Hornpipe.”’) 
“Oh, the M.B.B. are the terrors of the sea, 
And there aren’t any finer in the King’s na-veo ; 
For there isn’t any man’ll 
Take a passage through the Channel 
_ If he hasn’t the protection of the M.B.B. 
Oh, Cap Gris Nez isn’t very far away, 
And they’ve got big guns, so I’ve heard them say ; 
Though they spill our Gin and Bitters 
Yet they never seem to hit us, 
But I’ve got an awful feeling that they will some day.” 
THERE is not very much in this story, Here, then, is the story. There is 


no gallant fisherman shooting down 
planes, no troops singing ‘ Roll out 
the Barrel” as the ship goes down. It 
is the story of one trip—any trip— 
with the M.B.B. through the Channel 
inthe last months of 1940. I have not 
mentioned any dive-bombing; to be 
quite honest, that has always been so 
quick and sudden that I have been left 
wnimpressed, and I have not told of any 
ships being mined, or of any E-boats. 
All these things occurred from time to 
time. 

I only wish I could have told more 
of Tony, one of the two R.A.F. officers 
who sailed with us alternate times. I 
owe much to him; he knew what I 
felt, and encouraged me. But it was 
not his turn for the trip. 


but little excitement ; but, remember, 
it happened every time. 


The ‘flagship’ (the heroine of this 
story) had been a Belgian pilot vessel. 
She was a small motor ship, and was 
very comfortable. My cabin had 
chintz curtains, and a knee-hole desk, 
and two large scuttles well above the 
water-line. We had a crew of thirty- 
five, all Patrol service except for one 
signalman and one Oerlikon gunner. 
We were a very happy party. 

We had the usual invasion before 
we set off. The Air Force launch came 
alongside ; I met them as they came 
on board and took them to the ward- 
room. The Commander was sitting 
there, writing some last-minute report. 
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“Aha!” he said, looking up and 


smiling ; “ good morning.” 
“Good morning, sir,” said Tony, 


“Have you seen this, sir?” said 
Alan, and pulled out one of the.papers 
he had brought. (He always produced 
at least six daily papers and one or two 
weeklies as well.) He pointed to a 
headline: ‘RENEWED SHELLING OF 
Dover AREA.” 

The Commander pursed his lips as 
if he were savouring a sip of wine: 
“ Just getting the range again.” 

“Tm told they’re testing their new 
barrels ; they wore out the old lot last 
time we went through.” 

*“* Have a slice,” said the Commander 
suddenly. “ You might get the glasses, 
Dick.” 

** Well, just the odd touch, sir.” 

We had our drinks and smoked. Alan 
always smoked small-sized Woodbines, 
which he kept in a dirty old tin with 
foreign stamps stuck inside the lid. 

The wardroom was tiny, as narrow 
as a railway carriage, and it seemed 
grossly overcrowded. The Commander 
sat down, his cap on the back of his 
head, his face incredibly lined, though 
he was still a young man. The others 
were standing: Tony plump and 
smooth-faced, Alan looking, as always, 
the complete international playboy. 
Joe, our number one, was already 
wearing sea-boots, and stood in the 

‘far corner talking with Tony. 

We spoke of bombs and shells and 
the London raids. Someone let a glass 
ring, and the Commander leapt up to 
stop it; it really worried him. 

After about half an hour the visitors 
went off. I saw them over the side. 
Tony looked up and said, ‘‘ I see you’ve 
got a hospital ship with you this time.” 

“That should come in nice and 
handy,” I said. “All we need is a 
floating dock ‘and there we are.” 

We waved good-bye, and I went up 
on the bridge, There was always a 
bit of a flap about setting off. Usually 
the Chief Engineer would come up and 

say we could not possibly go to aea, or 
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‘Gats’ would signal that her capstay 1 ¥ 
had broken down and she could no! _ 


get her anchor in. But somehow 9 
other we managed to go out at tha Me Ce 
right time. 

As soon as we were through the 
boom I went below to change. It was 
cold, very cold, and the wind wage 
getting up. I put on woollen socks | I 
then oily stockings up to the knee é b 
aertex pants and vest, blue fearnaugh vegeta, 
trousers, and a pair of vast, leathery Mee 
sea-boots. On my upper half I had take 
a camel-hait pullover, a Guernsey, visibili 
thick woollen sweater, a life-belt, to-buo 
monkey jacket, and, on top of all, : One hh 
Duffel coat of dirty grey. dg KPI 
a great deal, but it kept me warm. then J 

Alan wore the same rig winter an to the 
summer. His only concession to th Abo 
sea was to change his shirt for a hight #28 
necked fisherman’s jersey, and to puig #7085 
on a pair of blue canvas shoes. Ha4 fev 
once tried to wear sea-boots, but w took 
decided it was'a bad joss and made mw 
him take them off. jaked 

We met the convoy and were soo | t 
in formation : the sweepers well ahea aid 
ourselves next, and the rest of th The 


and a half apart, in our wake. 
silly little M.L.s kept vague station a 
us, and the two destroyers slunk along} The 
one on either beam of the convoy. bites ' 

It was a good sight: the dirty dimy 
coasters, the balloons shining silvé 
as they sailed through the air, th #asse 
sleek destroyers. We felt happy, ani body 
rather—what is the word ?—gallant| titi 
Nothing ever happened the first hour, } 24St 

I lit a cigarette and gave one & throu 
Stone, our young signalman. He wi had 1 
the third member of the ‘staff,’ tof te 
gether with the Commander and m Th 
He always held a cigarette in thyme 
palm of his hand and kept it in hsp ™an 
pocket between puffs. As a result hi belm 
palms were stained a deep bro 
except when he washed before goil 
ashore. 

“ What’s that ridiculous pink thi 
you've got on your head ?” I asked, 
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| It was a revolting knitted hat, in 
1d. no(f tte worst shade of crushed strawberry. 

Alan walked up and down the deck. 
fhe Commander was busy conning the 


hip. The shore looked misty and 
th the blurred. 
It We stayed up for half an hour or so 


..,0 see if everything was in order, then 
socks, "ent below for lunch, leaving Joe on 
the bridge. After roast beef and 
siya vegetables, cheese, and some execrable 
cathe| ollee, I came up to relieve him and 
I hadj#ke the afternoon watch. Luckily 
.| visibility was fairly good, and this buoy- 
to-buoy navigation was child’s play. 
all, 4g 0ne had to keep a check on station- 
.j keeping, though, and every now and 
then I called down a change of revs. 
or anij ” the engine-room. 

| About two o’clock I heard the 
iohf tens ~sounding very faintly from 
nif toss the water—a thin, sad wailing. 


jerked out short, sharp shrieks. f 
“There goes our signature tune,” 


4 The air was clouded with the haze 
sof a cold day, and I could not see 
jf ything up in the sky; anyway, it 
[heh Was nothing to worry about. It was 
ion onf 20t long before the All Clear sounded. 
along} The water was dark and oily, and 
y. bits of wreckage kept floating by— 
dirty iimy bales, brokem planks, floats, 
silvers “808, and tangled ropes. I got my 
r, th #asses on to something; it was the 
y, andj body of @ man, very much swollen, 
allant| “ifting along bottom upwards. The 
hour} ™asts and funnels of wrecks broke 
yne to} trough the tide here and there. We 
‘eo wait tad known many of them when they 
f,’ to] Were ships, afloat and alive. 
dm { The Commander and the others 
n thy ’me up on the bridge, and we stood 
in bs} ing back at the convoy; only the 
iit bi} elmsman was looking ahead. Stone 
srowns ad out a signal flashed from one of the 
going “estroyers, something about lowering 
the balloons. This rather irked us, as 
were our pigeon, and we amused 
ourselves inventing rude replies. 
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The Commodore ran up a hoist of 
flags. “Form two columns,” said 
Stone, though he need hardly have 
bothered ; we knew the routine so 
well. We kept on a steady course, 
and reduced speed while the Com- 
modore bore off to port as guide of his 
column. The merchantmen fussed 
around, small, and smoky, and ugly. 
A black tin-can of a ship came surging 
up astern of us. ‘“‘She’s coming to 
breakfast again,” said Alan. Her bows 
were abreast our bridge by the time 
she bothered to slow down. 

** Stone,” I called, “‘ we really must 
stop that man.” 

From the other side of the bridge I 
could hear him droning, “ Oh, what a 
surprise for the Duce.” 

“Stone, I’ve told you a hundred 
times I will not have that song aboard 
this ship.” 

“IT thought you liked it, sir.” 

“Tf it occurs again T’ll give you ten 
days’ cells.” 

Nothing abashed, he started on “I 
haven’t time to be a millionaire.” 

““T suppose you can sing that if you 
really want to,” I said; “at least 
it’s——- Aha! do you hear what I 
hear ?” 

There was the thud of gun-fire from 
somewhere at the rear of the convoy. 

“Shore practice,’ said Stone hope- 
fully. 3 

But I saw the back puffs of the 
bursting shells, and there, a good way 
off, was a dark speck in the sky. 

Alan got his glasses up. ~ 

“ Spitfire,” I said firmly. 

Alan was still looking. “ Well, 
without much conviction I'd say it 
was a ME 110.” 

We were just rounding a buoy. 
“ Starboard easy,” I said. “‘ Steady on 
873E.” 

“ §73E she is, sir.” 

“Here she comes,” said Alan. 
‘“* Where’s my tin titfor? Seldom if 
ever...” (He was being exactly like 
Douglas Byng.) 

I lit a cigarette and got my note- 
book out. 
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The men were already closed up at 
the guns. The two Hotchkiss on the 
wings of the bridge followed the plane 
round, though it was still too early to 
open fire. Lofty was crouching behind 
his Oerlikon, his shoulfers strapped to 
the crutches. . 

The plane kept its height while it 
circled the convoy, and then swooped 
down on our port side. Everyone’s 
guns started to blaze away; the 
Hotchkiss was firing just beside my 
ear, and I smelt the flash of it. But I 
hardly noticed the noise; I was 
listening to the whine of the plane 
and the sinister whistling of the wind 
through her ailerons. 

** Steer S70E.” 

““ S70E, ay ay, sir.” 

There was some trouble with the 
Oerlikon, and Lofty looked up with a 
gesture of despair. He was a fine 
figure in -his tin hat. His number 
two was very red in the face—lI believe 
he was blushing—while the loader, as 
tough and stolid as ever, struggled with 
the magazine. 

The Commander got on a stool to 
look over the dodger; one usually 
forgot how short he was. “‘ What’s the 
matter ?”’ he shouted. 

** It’s jammed, sir.” 

“Oh, hell!” He hit the rail with 
his fist. “Shoot the b r down, 
shoot the b——r down.” 

They wrestled for a few minutes 
more, and then Lofty smiled and held 
up his hand. And all the time the 
plane was drawing nearer. 

I saw the bombs leave the plane, just 
two of them. They came out quite 
flat, and then slowly rolled nose dgwn- 
wards. Then the screaming began, 
shrill and rising horribly. I could hear 
the woof! woof! from the destroyers, 
the rattle of our Hotchkiss, and the 

quick thuds of the Oerlikon. The 
tracers streamed up towards the plane, 
some pink, some yellow, some green. 
The shriek of the bomb was now right 
inside my head. Old Mewes had his 
hands on the wheel, but he was not 
looking at the compass. The Com- 
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mander was holding his hat on with 
one hand while he peered up at the 
plane. 

The ship shook as the bombs burst, 
and the crash was enormous. I gay 
the flash and the smoky fountains of]. 
water that seemed to hang in the air, 
I looked at my watch, and wrote down 
in my book, “1548. Two near misses 
on port beam.” 

Sandy, the Hotchkiss gunner, was 
smiling with his great gums showing, 

** Beast !’ said Alan. 

The plane climbed steeply with the 
shells bursting all round her, and we 
thought she was off. But she turned 
and came back on our starboard side, 
very low, so low that most of the. ships 
could not aim at her. 

“*T don’t like these brave ones,” I 
said. 

** He wants to be a hero,”’ said Stone, 

She came so close that I could see 
her pilot ; that shocked me somehoy, 
Then she opened up with her guns 
It is a very dull sound that, like the 
popping of champagne corks. I could 
see the splashes where the bullets 
hit the water, long, regular lines coming 


towards us. It was not at all frighten} 


ing. There were puffs of smoke along 
the leading edge of her wings. 
But she did not hit us. She passed, 
and quite objectively we watched he 
attack one of the ships astern. 
“Bad shooting,” said the Com 
mander. 
She may have killed some men i 
that other ship, but we were not hit 
at all. That was all that mattered 
for now. 
She circled us once more; then, 
gaining height, made off towards Franee. 
I watched her idly, and was glad she 
was gone. There were some Curious} hp 
explosions in the water as she passed 
over. We wondered what on earth they 
could be, and were inclined to jeer. 
I wrote down what had happened ii 
my book, lit another cigarette, and 
checked up on the course. 
** S75E,” I said. 
““ S75E she is, sir.” 
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“There goes our messenger to Jerry- 
nd,” said Alan. 

“That'll just give them time to get 
the bungs out.” : 

“What time do we get to the shoot- 
ing range, Dick ?” 

“ About six-fifteen.”’ 

“The question is, do we eat before 
after ?” 

“Oh, after, I think. Jt’ll all be over 
by nine o’clock.” 

“We hope,”’ added Stone. 

“Hope nothing. ‘All over’ could 
be taken either way.” 

But I was not feeling so happy. I 
wuld never get used to the idea of 
that messenger. Iremember once when, 
owing to some mistiming, we arrived 
hours too early, and we could see the 
French coast warping the horizon. I 
wuld not get out of my mind a picture 
from ‘ Illustrated’ of a. German officer 
loking through glasses across the 
Channel. I thought of him waiting 
there, of the gun’s crew eating their 
supper so as to be ready for our coming, 
of his harsh voice, and of the little 
mile on his face. It was not a nice 
thought. 

It was past four now, so Joe took 
wer the watch. The Commander and 
Alan went below, but I stayed up for a 
while. 

Joe and I sang a bit and talked a 
bit. We'd been seeing a lot of Wild 
West films lately, and we practised the 
jargon and remembered how funny 
Tony looked with his sheepskin jacket 
on, twirling a pistol in either hand. 

At four-thirty the steward came 
up with tea and buttered toast. 

“How did you like that party ?” I 
asked. 

“I was busy wiping the cat’s chin,” 
he said. ‘She wasn’t feeling very 
well,”’ 

He was a most superior man, and 
could carry five plates of soup at once. 

I ate some toast. My hands smelt 
horrid through holding on to the 
brass rail; I never wore gloves. My 
feet were warm, and I could move my 





toes in comfort. 
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Stone came up with his own tea in 
a tin mug. 

** Have some bu’ered toast,” I said. 
He had a real Cockney accent, and we 
made him recite ‘I got to get a bit of 
butter.” 

‘“*T go’ ’a ge’ a bi’ o” bu’er,”’ he said. 

The light was failing, and. we had a 
last cigarette before darken ship. I 
was glad when the darkness came. 
There would not be any moon, which 
was a good thing. 

It was about five-fifteen when I 
went down to the wardroom. The 
Commander was sitting in Duffel coat 
and sea-boots, fast asleep, his cap 
tilted over his eyes, his feet stuck out. 

I climbed round him to the table, 
took up a pack of cards, and began 
playing Patience. The first time was 
hopeless, but the second went well, far 
too well, so I stopped before the end. 
We had proved it was bad luck to get 
a@ game out. 

I went out through the messroom 
to the heads. Many of the sailors 
were already sprawled out: some on 
the tables, some on the settees, some 


.on the deck. All were fully dressed. 


The room smelt very close. 

I came back into my cabin to find 
Alan there reading ‘Esquire,’ with 
our cat on his lap. She was pitch black 
and had a warty growth behind her 
left ear. ‘‘ Who’s the bravest Belgian 
pussy in the Channel ?”’ he was saying. 

*‘T’m not happy,” I remarked. 

** You must be a brave officer,” said 
Alan. ‘‘ What trip is this ?” 

“The twenty-fifth, but there’s no 
need to sneer.” 

‘* Well, it’s about time you told me ; 
you always do.” 

“* Beast,” I said. 

‘““ What about the Ritz Bar in New 
York,” suggested Alan, “‘ with a beauti- 
ful waitress bringing iced drinks and 
sweet music behind the palm trees ? ” 

“Give me Count Basie and a bit 
of zazz-zu-zazz. And fried sole with 
oyster sauce.” 

We told each other fairy stories like 
that, and then I picked up Fothergill’s 
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‘Diary of an Innkeeper’ and began 
reading. It was nice to think of Oxford 
and the river and long evenings in the 
garden. 

“* What’s the time ?”’ asked Alan. 

(That was an unpleasant reminder.) 
** Just time for the news.” 

I switched on the wireless, and we 
heard the last few minutes of Henry 
Hall. He was playing “‘ A Nightingale 
sang in Berkeley Square,” and I 
thought of Gillian. Big Ben chimed 
in, and the announcer started the 
news. He sounded infuriatingly calm, 
and I felt his voice might drown other 
sounds—sounds I did not want to hear. 
We listened to the headlines and then 
switched off. 

** Well ?” said Alan, and smiled. 

“I’m restless. Come and cheer me 
up in the wardroom. You can give me 
& ciggy.” 

“That’s a revolting phrase; I sup- 
pose you want a lucy to light it with.” 

We found the Commander still asleep. 
I picked up a ‘Picture Post’ and 
turned over the pages. The ship was 


surging on, very slowly, but quite 


relentlessly. 

I waited. 

Someone was coming down the 
ladder. I could hear his footsteps. I 
looked at my watch: just six-thirteen. 
There was a knock at the door, and our 
nicest seaman, a little Manxman, poked 
his head in. 

** Excuse me, sir; the First Lieu- 
tenant says either they’re blitzing the 
French coast or the shelling’s begun.” 

“ec All right.” 

I went over and shook the Com- 
mander. “ They’ve started, sir.” 

“Aha!” he said, and was wide 
awake at once. (The wardroom was 
warm and light and friendly.) 

He picked up his tin hat, and we 
followed him out. 

As we went into the alleyway our 
old Scottish leading seaman passed, 
his face ingrained with dirt, his lips 
drawn into his toothless mouth. He 
was singing in a high acid voice. In 
the messroom I saw the sea-boots of 
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someone stretched out asleep. From 
the galley came the sound of the cook 
shifting his pans as he got our dinner 
ready. ° 

At first I could not see anything ag 
I came out into the darkness, and, 
blinking my eyes, ran up the ladder 
on to the bridge, my footsteps ringing 
out aloud. I made out a shad 
form on the port wing, and felt my 
way towards it. 

“* Just in time.” 

“Oh, it’s you, Joe. 
come yet ?” 

“ Give ’em a chance.” 

Mewes was at the wheel again; the 
dim light of the binnacle showed up his 
face, greyish and unshaven, with peer. 
ing eyes. Like a real fisherman he had 
kicked off his boots and was standing 
in stockinged feet. 

There was a buoy flashing close ahead; 
it drew so slowly towards us, so slowly. 
Stone came up the ladder, whistling 
jauntily. Alan was talking to the 
Commander. I got my note-book out 
of my Duffel coat pocket and moved 
over to the starboard side to the chart- 
table with its shaded light. 

We waited. 

There was a bright-blue flash clos 
ahead; then two more a little farther 
off. Then came the sharp, shattering 
crack of the explosions, not a thick 
crunch like a bomb. There was no 
sound of their approach, no warning 
scream, only the sudden flash and 
crack in the darkness. 

“That’d be about the sweepers,” 
said the Commander. 


Haven’t they 


I wrote down, ‘1814. 3 bursts 
4 mile ahead.” 
I could see now; the blurred bulk 


of the ships, and, close to the north 
ward, the still, white cliffs. The ait 
was keen and the stars shone calm and 
clear.’ 

Now I forced myself to look to the 
south. My eyes strained past the 
ships, trying somehow to pierce the 
shadows to Cap Gris Nez. But I 
wasn’t thinking of that hazy coast-line 
that I had seen blue and forbidding by 
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day; I was watching for the light that 
must shatter the darkness. And then 
a tongue of deepest orange fire shot 
upwards, wonderfully high, and an- 
other and another, and all around was 
a yellow glow that stayed and hovered 
in the clouds above, and black against 
the glow was the smoke of the bursting 
charge. ; 

There were seventy seconds to wait 
now. The buoy was winking away 
umercifully, quite unmoved. I began 
to count the flashes: one, two, three, 
and then a pause; one, two, three, 
pause, endlessly repeated. The Eng- 
glish coast looked warm and comfort- 
able, but with this tide I had small 
chance of swimming ashore. 

“We're falling back a bit,” said the 
Commander. 

Joe» pulled the plug out of the 
engine-room voice-pipe and whistled 
down, “‘ Up five.” 

“Up five; ay, ay, sir.” 

And the shells were still on their way. 

That sounded like Conley down 
below. He wouldn’t hear as much as 
we did ; for these shells burst on hitting 
the water and spent their fury in the 
air. 
I wondered what it would be like to 
geta wound. There would be rest and 
quiet to follow, but it wouldn’t stop 
the shelling. 

Seventy seconds. I had been looking 
at the buoy for such a long time; 
surely they ought to have come by 
now. But perhaps I was wrong, per- 
haps it was just A.A. fire I'd seen, 
perhaps... 

The flash and the crack came almost 
together, and the sound was tre- 
mendous. We ducked—behind the 
canvas dodger—and the next was 
louder, and the third rocked us with 
its blast, and the smell came to us, 
and the noise was within us and was a 
physical pain, and the air sang with the 
whirring fragments. 

I saw the tower of water close on 
our starboard beam. 

“Seldom, if ever. . ., 
and Stone laughed. 


” 


said Alan, 
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The water sank slowly down and— 
it seemed right from the midst of it— 
a little dark shape came out. 

** Poor old M.L.s,”’ I said. 

“ That nearly made them look pretty 
silly,’ said the Commander. 

“Can I give that half a cable, 
sir?” , 

“Tt can’t have been much more.” 

As I wrote it down in my book I 
saw the glow that told me some more 
were on their way. 

“That looks almost like another 
battery, doesn’t it, sir?” 

“It did seem to be a bit farther 
back. Make a note of it, will you? 
Damn that Commodore; -why can’t 
he keep a steady ,pace ?” 

** Down five,” said Joe. 

“* Down five; ay ay, sir.” 

Alan came over from the other side 
of the bridge. “I've never been so 
frightened. That last lot nearly blew 
my tin titfor off. How did .. .” 

(The salvo burst, about half a mile 
astern of us.) 

“As I was saying when I was so 
rudely interrupted, how did you enjoy 
it?” 

“Tm rather brave now.” 
denly I felt it was all right; 
wouldn’t hit us. 

‘“‘ The Terror of the Channel ? ” 

“Cap’n to you.” 

It had begun, and I knew I could 
stand it now; we had had it all so 
often. It was only the waiting for it 
that was bad. 

“* Starboard easy,” said Joe. “‘Steady 
on S82W.” 

** $82W she is, sir.” 

We passed close to the buoy, and I 
could see how large it really was, and 
the shape of its lantern. 

Everything was blue in the dark- 
ness; only the binnacle glowed a 
deep orange. Ships were thronging 
all around us; they showed no lights, 
no lights at all, and we were only two 
cables apart. If we went the least bit _ 
off our course we were likely to be 
mined. I had seen it happen only too 
often. Once, after a gale, we had to 
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feel our way through over forty mines 
that floated brown and rusty and 
menacing in our path. 

-And yet our watch-keeping was 
wonderfully casual. 

Then I heard the drone of aircraft 
overhead, and up from England a 
searchlight felt its way; then another 
and another till the darkness was 
latticed with the shafts of moving 
light. Then the A.A. guns opened up, 
and we could see the white tongues of 
fire from their muzzles and the flash 
of their shells bursting in the sky. 
We could not hear the sound of them. 


The wind was cold and my hands - 


felt swollen and stiff. Drifts of spray 
were salt on my lips, but, thank heaven, 
it was not raining. Alan had put the 
hood of his Duffel coat up, and looked 
like an overgrown and rather licentious 
pixie. 

The searchlights moved out to sea 
till they were leaning right over our 
heads, and made pools of yellow in the 
sky above us. 

Then Alan called out, “‘ It looks as if 
Jerry’s getting a caning.” 

I turned to the southward, and there 
the French coast was suddenly alive. 

There were machine-gun bullets 
darting up, brilliantly white, and Bofors 
lobbing up their scarlet slugs, and 
flaming onions like balls of fire, and 
every now and again a curtain of light 
from a bursting bomb. And still in 
the midst of it was the particular glow 
that told of more shells on their way 
towards us; that would not stop. 

And then their searchlights shone out, 
and they, too, turned over the sea, and 
the English and the Germans met and 
held hands over the Channel. 

And we were steaming along, so 
slowly, such dirty little ships, with 
gun-fire and bombs and shells on either 
side of us and an arch of searchlights 
above our heads. No bride ever 
stalked through such a display. It 
_ was beautiful and it was terrible. 

“Talk about driving a bus through 
No Man’s Land,” I said. 

“TI don’t think it slows the shelling 
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much,” remarked the Commander, 
“but it cheers one up.” 

For twenty minutes we sailed jn 
glory, and then the lights went out, 
and we were left in the blue darkness 
alone with our shelling. 

An hour went by, and the salyog 
still came over. They seemed to be 
raking the convoy from van to rear, 
or, rather, they would aim ahead of 
us and keep on that bearing until we 
had passed, and then shift left and start 
again. 

Not all the shells fell near us. Some 
were several miles short. ‘ That's 
almost insulting,” the Commander re. 
marked as one salvo landed somewhere 
in mid-Channel. 

“They have to train the beginners 
some time,” replied Joe. 

“We ought to get paid as target 
ships,” I said; ‘it’s damned silly to 
give it to them free.” 

** What’s the score up to date ?”’ 

I totted it up in my little book, 
sticking my head under the canvas 
flap over the chart-table in order to 
get at the light. ‘Blast! We never 
noticed the century. It’s now exactly 
124, not counting the lot that never 
arrived.” 

“Those must have been incredibly 
short ; I never even heard a thing.” 

By eight o’clock we had passed the 
two hundred. Three-quarters of an 
hour or so before, Stone produced the 
theory that each shell cost £600 (he 
swore he had read that somewhere), 
and we had fun reckoning up the bill 
to Hitler. We were all rather excited 
then, and quite ordinary things seemed 
highly amusing. We vied with each 
other in spotting the fall of shot, we 
took off our tin h&ts, we talked and 
laughed, and were happy to be together. 

There were just the six of us on the 
bridge: the Commander, Alan, Joe, 
Stone, the Quartermaster, and myself. 
All around us was the bleak sea, and 
the night, and the mysterious forms of 
other ships, and those sudden, fantastic 
explosions. But we were real and alive. 
We had all done this so many times, 
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we were all so carefully poised, that 
nothing we said or did would jar any 
of the others, would tumble him off 
his particular stand and support.. We 
knew each other, stripped and naked, 
and we were as brothers. 

But we were not excited now. We 
were rather silent and not bored, but 
fat and drained of energy. There was 
no novelty, no heroics ; there was just 
an irksome and long-drawn-out job to 
be done. 

But we were proud, vastly proud, 
though our pride took a curious form. 
We knew that the cargo we brought 
through was immaterial to us, we 
knew that the escort was out of all 
proportion to the merchant ships, we 
knew that we were doing little to win 
the war—all that we knew. We never 
spoke of ‘ Hell’s Corner,’ we were not 
so very efficient or alert, we said 
‘Churchill’s Channel’ when wes were 
having a particularly unpleasant time, 
we laughed sardonically when we read 
in the papers of ‘ Big Guns in Channel 
Duel.’ But we gloried in our futility. 
We felt—and discussed among our- 
selves—that we must get hit sooner or 
later, that only a few might survive, 
and we were all the closer and all the 
prouder for this thought. And it is not 
everybody who can cock a snook at 
Hitler twice a week. 

Nothing had fallen at all close to 
us for some while now. It was at times 
dificult to keep count of the bursts, 


ware on their way, what flashes were, 
so to speak, overdue. Most of them 
seemed to be falling well astern; it 
was impossible to say how far. We 
had not consciously marked the strain 
before, but we felt the relaxation now, 
and began, for the first time, to think 
of the next few hours and to hope for 
aquiet night. I noticed how cold it was, 
and the roll of the ship, and I felt the 
dirt of my hands and the rough warmth 
of my coat. ' 

“You know, Joe,” I said, “ after 
this war we must do a trip through the 
Channel with all our lights blazing 
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out, and the buoys as bright as Picca- 
dilly Circus, and we'll smoke on deck, 
and open all the scuttles, and flash 
signals about like mad. We'll have a 
balloon, of course, and all the officers 
will man the ship—#ll right, I suppose 
Stone’ll have to come—and we'll get 
Brocks to stage a terrific firework 
display, just so that we'll feel at 
home.” 

“Gats’ funnel is a good enough 
Roman candle on ‘its own; just look 
at her now. But you’d far better 
come a P & O cruise with me.” 

‘* Would you speak to me when you’re 
first mate of the Strathnaver ?” 

It was a quarter to nine, and we were 
weary and cold and hungry. Ahead I 
could just make out the buoy that 
marked what was usually the end of 
the ‘ shooting range.’ I hardly bothered 
to write down anything now. For five 
minutes nothing had come, for ten, 
for fifteen. ‘‘The party seems to be 
over,” said the Commander ; “ let’s go 
and get some food.” 

I shut my book up. 

“You go on down, Dick,” said Joe, 
“ and relieve me when you've finished.” 

“Is that O.K. by you? I warn you 
Tll be hours and probably drink 
myself silly.” 

“ Just you try.” 

It was warm in the wardroom, and 
there were cigarettes and gin and 
bacon and eggs and chips. The Com- 
mander was in his best form, telling 
long, glorious stories, and laughing 
in his own magnificent way, shouting 
and shameless and happy. But I 
could not linger, for Joe was waiting. 

I liked this watch. I was tired after 
the excitement, but I was at peace, 
and I loved the ship and the keen air 
and the sea. Stone came up with 
mugs of cocoa, thick and greasy and 
very hot, and we talked of many things, 
knowing each other so well. We 
finished, and I sent him below to turn 
in. I could do any signalling that was 
nec : 
A few planes hummed overhead, and 
a forest of searchlights greeted their 
N2 
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coming; then disappeared. There 
were always strange things happening : 
pyrotechnics from German planes iden- 
tifying themselves to their own ships ; 
muffled, unexplained explosions; sud- 
den strange noises. I noted them all 
down. One entry read simply, “ 2113. 
Apparently the Royal Scot passed over 
ship.” It was all I could say; nothing 
else could describe that rushing, shat- 
tering roar, though what the cause was 
I could not for the life of me say. 
Once some parachute flares. were 
dropped and the cloak of darkness was 
stripped away, and I was left alone 
and naked in that cruel, brilliant 
light. It was a dream world. 

Joe came up, and we stayed and 
talked for some time before I went 
below to sleep, fully dressed, lying on 
my settee. 

At four o’clock I was on watch 
again. The time passed slowly till the 
darkness thinned and the horizon 
reddened and the blurred shapes grew 
more distinct. I was very happy. 

After breakfast we all came up on 
the bridge and contentedly watched 
the familiar coast-line. One of the 
other balloon ships flashed a signal, 
and I idly read it as it came, but I 
could not believe what I saw. 

** What was that, Stone ?” 

He handed me the pad. “Sub 
killed. Number one seriously injured.” 

I heard the story afterwards. They 
were all up on the monkey’s island, the 
Captain and his two officers. It was 
almost the last salvo—when we had 
said there was nothing more to bother 
about, when we had said “ the party’s 
over.” A splinter came (such a small 
hole it made in the canvas screen), and 
went through the sub’s head, and 


.the ship was alive on the rolling sea 





another smashed the First Lieutenant’; 
leg. There was a very steep ladder up, 
and it was impossible to get either of 
them down. The Captain was lef 
there all night with one dead man and 
one bleeding to death. The sub had 
been writing at the chart-table at the 
time; he had just put down “ 2048 
3 flashes on the French coast.” It was 
those shells that killed him Seventy 
seconds is 4 long time to wait. 

I had often sailed in that ship. | 
remembered the sub, very young 
and nervous, and very brave. | 
remembered how he had taken the 
wheel in that amazing gale when all 
the crew were sick, and the Captain 
and I stood all night on the opm 
bridge singing, “Are you happy in 
your work ? Sure we are.” He wasa 
great chap. 

But the ships went on, and the day 
grew .brighter, and once more we wer 
among the buoys on the last stretch 
home. 

And our spirits rose. And we forgot 
the mysteries and terrors of the night, 
and we saw the fresh green fields, and 
the air was sweet in our nostrils, and 


We had been through danger, and we 
were going through again. But we 
were friends and comrades, and ther 
were parties to look forward to and 
music and good food, and we wer 
filled with joy and laughter and light 
ness of heart. 

And so we sailed safely home as we 
had sailed many times before. It was 
good to be able to say that. 


** Oh, the M.B.B. are the terrors of the sea, 
And there aren’t any finer in the King’s 
na-vee ; 
For...” 





| 
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A VERY MIXED BAG. 


BY R. J. WACHER. 


Like many others, I gave up rearing 
pheasants in any quantity some years 
ago, partly because of crippling taxa- 
tion, but chiefly because I had come 
to feel that one wild duck, hit or missed 
at dawn or dusk, held greater attrac- 
tions than fifty brace of longtails in 
the game-cart ; for, after all, there is 
little new to be learnt in the pace or 
curl of any cock pheasant after a decade 
or so of covert-shooting—whether or no 
you can hit ’em in the neck, while the 
element of surprise is never absent 
from wild-fowling ; for in it there are no 
set pieces, and any bag you get you 
surely earn. 

But, now that all rearing and most 
shooting have gone into the discard 
and only our game-books remain to 
show that such days once existed, it is 
pleasant to recall some of those first- 
time-through days when we were young 
and a high rise of pheasants was the 
acme of good shooting. 

One turn I shall always remember, 
not so much for the numbers laid out 
on the edge of the lawn at the end, 
though there were more than a few, 
but chiefly for the contrast between 
that day and those which preceded 
and followed it. 

My leave had come through while 
the infantry of the 9th (Scottish) 
Division were trying to take the Buttes 
of Warlencourt in front of Bapaume, 
and were only foiled by the foul 
weather and, worse, mud. It was 
certainly not the Hun that stopped 
them; for Fritz had the strongest 
aversion to close-quarter work with 
the kilts and trews ; well founded after 
what had happened to him at Loos 
and elsewhere. 

So bad was the mud there from the 
continued shelling that when evasive 


action had to be taken at night, owing . 


to a too active machine-gun, it took 


three ‘brawny Highlanders and their 
rifle-slings to drag me from a shell- 
hole into which I had jumped. The 
first to find me in the morn’s morn was 
a dentist in civil life, but this extraction 
beat him and reinforcements had te be 
called up, so it was @ very sore sapper 
that made a bee-line for the leave train 
that day. 

The happy memories of that leave 
and its shooting began as I reached 
my home, Dusk was coming down, 
plough teams swinging up the lane; 
@ clatter of hoofs and buckets in the 
stable-yard ; the scent of wood-smoke 
and China tea in an old gunroom, and 
that sense of comfort and wellbeing 
induced by well-worn tweeds, a saddle- 
back, and ;‘ to sit there in the shadow 
and shine of a flickering fire on a 
winter’s night ”’ listening to quiet talk 
of friends, horses, and hounds. The 
contrast, too, between the strained 
hush of the trenches and the silence, 
so much @ part of a country night, 
when we went out for a last look at the 
weather; part of the ritual of every 
shooting day. Moonlight on frosty 
lawns and the tall beeches beyond the 
ha-ha, and then the unspoken but 
well-remembered injunction as the 
candle was lit in the squat candlestick 
and carried up to the room under the 
eaves ; mine from boyhood. 

News came with the keepers in the 
morning that a flight of ’cock had come 
in on the east wind overnight, so the 
Home wood and the Heath were to be 
the first two beats. The first, bordering 
on the shrubbery laurels, was a poorish 
rise with but few high birds; for 
most were fat and lazy from the rich 
pickings of garden and stackyard, but 
it had one unusual feature, a stand on 
a small island in the middle of the lake 
that lay along part of the side towards 
which the birds were driven; nor was 
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that position loved by many who shot 
there. Whether it was the unaccus- 
tomed element round them or because of 
a back-door boy waiting in a punt under 
their noses for the fallen, like the 
grinning caddie who performs a similar 
service at various short holes, I ¢annot 
say, but whatever the cause, shots had 
a habit of going astray there as often 
as those of the golfers, whatever their 
handicap. 

Beyond the lake were two hundred 
acres of low-lying heather, a sure find 
for woodcock, teal, and snipe; for in 
it were many clumps of dwarf oak, 
wet grips, and sedgy pocls, and it 
was here that we hoped to bag the bulk 
of the ’cock in order to beat our vicar’s 
latest and best total—nineteen, to wit. 

This beat was always walked up in 
line with a team of spaniels'to help, 
and where as boys it had been a point 
of honour with us to go straight 
through everything—pools, scrub, or 
what not. To-day’s guns, however, 
were of a much earlier vintage; for 
those lads were now after a larger 
quarry, and two had already passed 
on to far happier hunting-grounds. 

The ‘old uns’ stuck the heavy 
going in the heather very well, 
and did not miss much either, 
but it was good staff work that sent 
the liquor-cart to meet them at the 
end of it. As usual, my long legs 
earned me a flank position, not always 
an enviable one, especially when walk- 
ing up partridges on a hot September 
day in thick roots, but by keeping well 
forward and under cover I had a 
profitable time with the birds which 
had risen ahead of those unruly 
springers, and I gathered one ’cock 
out of the dozen down, and a couple 
of teal: my favourite wildfowl, whether 
to shoot or to watch and feed in St 
James’s Park. 

By lunch the total of ’cock had risen 
to fourteen, five short of the clerical 
score, and also of our own best year’s 
bag; that of eighty-one, shot in 1892. 


We might have brought off the double - 


in the second beat of the afternoon, 


had not my father, who had a good 
stand, changed places with one who 
had not been very lucky so far, and 
who promptly missed a couple of sitters 


immediately afterwards. And so we 


came to the last beat of the day with 
nineteen gathered—all square and one 
to play. 

I was beater’s gun, and when the 
end came with the beaters coming out 
of the low cut, a ’cock rose from its 
very edge and flapped slowly back 
over my head, in full view of all and 
sundry. And mea culpa that tie still 
stands, and will now, I suppose, for 
all time. I found the Field Company 
at Arras on returning, and was just 
in time to be in at the death when 
the Highland Brigade pulled a fast one 
on the Hun. 

They were relieving a crowd of 
diminutives whose first visit to the front 
line had not been a very happy one, 
for Fritz had definitely been top-dog, 
He had raided them almost nightly, 
and played the pin-and-winkle game 
with such success that their front line 
was practically deserted after dark, so 
the change-over promised a heaven- 
sent chance of teaching the Hun a 
lesson if everything went off all right. 

The 8th Black Watch got the job, 
much to the disgust of Camerons and 
others, and they so put the wind up 
those outgoing tenants that they 
folded their tents and stole vety 
silently away: a state of affairs quite 
foreign to most changes, and nary 4 
Hun observer knew that the Bonnets 
were on the Border. 

Being a sapper, I knew of such 
stable secrets, but I was surprised 
to find a full section turning out for 
the afternoon parade instead of the 
usual fifty per cent or so, and that 
sundry pockets and haversacks wert 
bulging with something more menacing 
than the unexpended portion of the 
day’s rations. 

It was a night of full moon, and it 
had barely fallen when a large body a 
the enemy were seen to be advancing 
towards our trench and those grimly 
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expectant Jocks. They came, as it 
were, with their hands in their pockets, 
and their voices were plainly audible 
to various staff wallahs, lying doggo 
and gleeful in the front row of the 
stalls behind our parados. No Chinese 
or box barrage accompanied them, and 
they dropped into the trench like men 
using a tried road. 

Had they been of any other breed of 
Hun not one would have seen another 
sunrise, but Bavarians do not suffer 
from cold feet, so the Watch got a 
worth-while scrap on clean dry chalk 
for a change, and where a bayonet 
came into play without its owner 
slipping in the mud as he lunged. 

Hardly a shot was fired, and in the 
end our men were knocking spots off 
them in their own second line, where 
my section sergeant was seen to be 
enjoying life instead of mustering a 
working-party in Arras. 

Then Fritz started to chuck every- 
thing he had at us, so the fun had to 
cease, but from then on until the 
morning of Easter Monday, when the 
Division went over the top and took 
six thousand prisoners, besides knock- 
ing seven bells out of the rest, no dirty 
Hun ever showed his nose over our 
parapet except as a captive. 

The bag was forty-two; the odd 
two winged and coming in with the 
pick-up, and twelve probables killed 
over the way. One unwounded pris- 
oner was taken, their R.S.M., complete 
with Order of Merit and Iron Cross, 
Ist Class. He complained bitterly of 
our taking such a mean advantage, 
but later, mellowed by usquebaugh, 
he went down the line rejoicing in a 
whole skin. 


Readers may possibly remember 
my friend, Jim Guilbride, who shot the 
first lion we had ever seen outside a 
cage when we were returning from 
an abortive gold-mining, trip in the 
bush-veldt. 

He came over from Ireland a few 
years ago for a week’s shooting, and a 
morning flight we had is perhaps worthy 
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of being told, if only to show how 
uncertain that shooting may be. We 
dug our duck-holes under a failing 
moon at the foot of the salts and just 
above high-water mark of a neap tide, 
hoping for a crack at the widgeon as 
they flew along the tide’s edge, and 
those pits were not more than a hun- 
dred yards apart. 

It was a perfectly still morning, 
and we could hear all sorts of waders 
calling through the dark, and a big 
lot of barnacle geese gabbling away as 
they left the muds for their morning 
toilet. We were well within their 
flight-line for the meal marshes where 
they had been all the previous week, 
but those very wary birds required a 
southerly buster to bring them down 
within range of our twelve-bores, and, 
lacking that, we did not stand an 
eartbly chance. 

But with geese you never can tell, 
and when they came in—and what 
a lovely sight!—one small _ skein 
swerved and planed down as if to drop 
on the saltings, giving Jim two hard 
chances, which he took brilliantly, one 
gander falling without a flutter almost 
at my feet. Next he bagged two 
curlew from a herd making out to sea, 
and as the tide made he dropped two 
widgeon and a hen mallard. By now 
I was getting a bit anxious on my 
own. behalf, but devil a feather came 
my way, though I could plainly see 
every bird he fired at. , And so it 
ended. Eight birds down to him, and 
a pair of clean barrels, plus a vast 
amount of leg-pulling anent going to 
sleep in a duck-hole, for me. 

A quaint experience, but through 
the years of our friendship there have 
been many curious happenings. We 
had been half-sections in the Boer 
War, joined Baden - Powell’s Police 
together, and Were kicked out on the 
same day with all the other ‘ rooineks’ 
when the Boers took over the reins of 
government again. 

I knocked him out of the finals of 
the heavies one year, and he retaliated 
with interest in the next, for mine was 
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a first-round exit. He skippered the 
Transvaal side the same year that I 
was running the O.R.C. eleven, and in 
our annual match he flogged our bowl- 
ing to a pretty tune until I whisked off 
his bails; though he swears to this 
day that he never lifted that right heel 
—but I know better. 

Once on our way to play an Army 
side at Ladysmith our train stopped 
at a lone tank on the veldt to take in 
water, and on getting out to stretch our 
legs we saw @ war-time cemetery a few 
yards away, and walked across to look 
at it. To our utter astonishment the 
first name we saw was mine, even to 
the very initials. A camera was forth- 
coming, so I was able to send the first 
snap home of a cousin’s grave. He 
was almost the last man to be killed 
on our side while rounding up a die- 
hard commando the week that peace 
was signed. 

Again, during the last war, two 
ward sisters were discussing the ‘ ops’ 
for the morrow at Princess Beatrice’s 
Hospital in Grosvenor Gardens in 
Town, and among those mentioned for 
that doubtful pleasure was mine. The 


occupant of a bed close by pricked up ~ 


his ears and requested further infor- 
mation. It was Jim, and not only 
were we both in that hospital without 
knowing the other was there, but his 
bed was exactly above mine, one ward 
higher. A week or so later I was able 
to crawl up and hear his news, as we had 
not.met since we came home together 
from the Cape at the start of the war. 
We had been living at Capetown for 
some years, but he had given up 
cricket in favour of rock climbing on 
Table Mountain, and he tried his 
hardest to bring me in on that lay. 
I did go up once with him, but knowing 
my own limitations I gave it best after 
that once. We climbed up Fountain 
Gorge, an easy A ascent on the New- 
lands face which had some nice pitches 
with easy hand and footholds, but then 
the dirty dog lured me on to Carol’s 
traverse: so called after a Swiss 


alpine guide who came out expressly 
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for the purpose of trying out more 
difficult ascents for his patron, a 
member of the Mountain Club. It 
began as an easy grassy path, along 
the face of the mountain, but ere long 
it narrowed down to a wet, foot-wide 
niche between a thousand-foot drop 
and a sheer of wall of rock above, with 
here and there a miniature waterfall 
slopping over everything to vary the 
interest. All. this was sufficiently 
startling to the beginner, who was 
much more at home in the saddle or 
on a road, but when faced with a tall 
chock-stone which completely blocked 
Jim’s alleged patent-safety path, and 
I saw nine-tenths of him hanging over 
nothing, with only two meagre foot- 
holds and a wrinkle or two for his 
huge paws to grip, I was really scared 
stiff, and I think that I only got 
round this enormity so that I could 
tell him exactly what I thought of him 
and his cursed mountain. What I was 
sure of was that any old pavement was 
good enough for me, even a Seven Dials 
one. 

Some time after, when my fright 
had died down, I got another shock. 
I was rather bragging, @ Ja nineteenth 
hole, of what I had done on my first 
climb, when one of the listeners spoke 
winged words: “The idiot who took 
you along the traverse is no worse 
than you for attempting it and talking 
about it, as other fools may be tempted 
to have a shot at it on their first climb; 
then, like as not, there will be a tragedy, 
and accidents are common enough a 
it is.” 

I'm afraid, though, Jim and I had 
many a chuckle over it, and also over 
@ certain cricket match which took 
place about the same time, and in 
which I played a part. 

The yarn begins when he and I 
joined B.-P.’s semi-military police in 
1901 after coming in to Bloemfontein 
with the Yeomanry for a much-needed 
refit. Our uniforms would have dis 
graced any scarecrow, and I was lucky 
to run into a needy subaltern who had 
@ rat-catcher outfit to sell which fitted 
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me nicely, and thus garbed we fell 
in for our first parade in the .new 


corps. 

To us entered our C.O., one ‘ Ticky’ 
Edwardes, an ex-cavalryman, a good 
rider and cricketer and the owner of a 
prand of humour all his own. As he 
came down the line he spotted my 
Bedford cords, stopped, and asked, 
“Can you ride, my lad?” “ Yes, 
sir.” “Good; you’re the very man 
I'm looking for; sergeant, a horse, 
please.” 

In due course @ grinning rough-rider 
led up @ rather weary-looking mare, 
and I was ordered to mount ; but after 
hitting the ground hard four times in 
almost as many minutes I was rudely 
told to rejoin the ranks, and in no 
uncertain voice what manner of ass I 
was. Of course it was a put-up job, a 
favourite one of ‘Ticky’s’ when he 
wanted to take the wind out of the 
sails of any smart-looking youngster, 
for few indeed could last the course 
with that mare, ‘ Kitty.’ Needless to 
say, Jim promptly named me after the 
mare, and the label has stuck like a burr 
all down the years. 

Revenge came, unexpected and un- 
sought, many years after, and curiously 
enough just as Jim came into the 
pavilion, probably only for a drink. 
I was playing for a Western Province 
side against an up-country team, of 
which ‘Ticky’ was a member, and 
as I was the ferret of our lot I went 
in after the rabbits when nineteen 
runs were wanted to win. In the mean- 
time I had not been recognised, for 
urgent business had called me away 
for the lunch interval. 

Our late skipper had been going 
great guns with his fast inswingers 
and had taken most of our wickets, 
and by the look on his face I knew he 
thought the last one was as good as 
in the bag already, for I had ‘ kept’ 





for him many times in the past. 

There were only six to the over in 
those days, and my partner was a 
genuine bunny and looked a trifle 


white about the gills, so calling him. 
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for the shortest of short runs off the 
last ball of the over I faced ‘ Ticky’ 
with the firm intention of knocking 
the cover off the ball. It came off, too ; 
for stepping in with a straight back 
and bat to the pitch of the ball I put 
it over the fence for the necessary 
notches. 

We had a good look at each other 
on our way back to the pavilion, and 
he smiled a thought grimly when I 
asked, ‘‘ D’ye remember ‘ Kitty,’ sir ?” 

A stout fellow ‘ Ticky ’ ; for although 
long past mark of mouth when war 
came he wangled himself out of an 
arm-chair staff billet in Pretoria into 
the South African Brigade, and was 
among those who marched past ‘ Tim’ 
Lukin before they disappeared into the 
inferno of Delville Wood. Ten days 
later the General again took the salute, 
this time from the few survivors, but 
my old skipper was not among them. 


We had been shooting that day with 
Jack Wyatt, a Dorset farmer, and were 
whiling away the time before dinner 
with a hand or two of ‘ Farmer’s Joy.’ 
That terrific gamble which, despite its 
innocent start, usually ends with the 
drawing of cheques and black curses 
in the dark of the night. 

Our host, having lost all his ready 
money, left the room for more ammuni- 
tion, and on returning was seen to be 
carrying something pretty heavy, which 
he dumped on the table. A gasp of 
astonishment came from all; for the 
object was an ancient billy-cock hat, 
green with age and full to the brim 
with sovereigns and _half-sovereigns. 
And this, too, in the year of 1932. 

*‘ Where in the world did you get 
’em, Jack?” ‘* What are they worth ?” 
&c., &c., were hurled at him as he sat 
down again and emptied the golden 
pile on the green-baize table. 

He smiled. ‘“ Ever since I took on 
the farm in ’82 I’ve been chucking 
what I’ve made at deals and a gamble 
into the old hat at night, and as there 
don’t seem to be any more about now 
T’ll take ’em down to the bank in the 
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morning, unless, of course, you fellows 
win ’em tonight.” 

Naturally a sweep on the total was 
suggested, and won by me with a 
very blind guess of £600. Actually 
there were forty-two more than that, 
plus a couple of spade guineas which 
he had forgotten all about. I rather 
fancy that a good many of those 
‘ jimmy-o’-goblins ’ came to him from 
bets; for there was precious little 
that he would not back himself to do: 
from chucking half-crowns into a small 
flower-pot to jumping a five-barred gate 
on his way to church on a Sabbath. 

I had enjoyed my first shoot with 


that crowd, farmers all, who shot as . 


well as they farmed their Duchy lands 
of rich grass and fine tilth: men who 
took care to keep their broad acres in 
. good heart, never minding how much 
prices were against them. 

The shooting had been strange to me 
on the whole, and never in my life 
had my eye been wiped so often, and 
this was the manner of it. 

Wyatt had buttonholed me on 
Dorchester Corn Market while I was 
busy buying barleys for the season’s 
malting. ‘‘ Can you bring your terriers 
along one day next week and any more 
you can raise, because I want to have 
@ go at they rabbits up on Big Down, 
as they are fairly eating me out of 
house and home. If you can, I'll have 
the buries ‘laid out,’ and we'll get 
Bertie Hunt out with his spaniels. 
Must have two teams out, as those 
hills find the bottom of any dog after 
an hour or two. Good! Nine sharp, 
then, next Wednesday, and don’t 
forget to tell your better half that 
you'll be late home.” And with a 
cheery smile he returned to his lawful 
occasions. 

It was a very scratch but lively 
pack that I bundled into the car that 
shooting morning, but they soon forgot 
their differences when ten sharp little 
brains spotted my gun-case, and twigged 
the reason for their outing. 

A sense of serenity and wellbeing lay 
over the gabled roofs and ivied walls of 
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that old farmhouse as I drove up ty 
it. through a long avenue of well. 
thatched corn-stacks and hay-ricks 
leading to ample yards, where bullocks, 
knee-deep in yellow straw, were muneh. 
ing contentedly, and Large Whites, al] 
as clean as new pins, were busy with 
their troughs, while colts surveyed the 
world over the half-doors under the 
grey eaves of the stable. 

Greetings over, and “just one: fo 
straight powder,” and we climbed the 
hill to Big Down, now bathed in winter 
sunshine ; a two-mile length of steep 
hillsides covered in gorse, bracken and 
brambles, and sloping down to a narrow 
valley of close-clipped turf. 

I was. beater’s gun in the valley, 
had time to look about me. 


‘ 


Guns . 





were hurrying forward, beaters lining 
the hill, and fourteen straining terrier 
about to have the time of their lives— 
and then the whistle. 

A gry of “ Mark” from up the hil 
as a@ covey rose, curled in its flight, 
and came back over my head: a 
hideous moment, as I sensed everyone 


‘ stopping to watch the new-come 


perform ; but, praise be to Allah, I 
made a brace and the line moved on, 

Then the rabbits started to mov, 
and they had been well and truly laid 
out. Every run and scrape under 
the bushes seemed to hold one or more, 
and the way those guns dealt with 
them had to be seen to be believed as 
they flashed downhill. 

Those bunnies had to go ‘ flat out’ 
with a terrier or two at their heels 
Just a glimpse of grey and dun ora 
white scut *twixt briar and bracken, 
and on the instant a dead ’un somer- 
saulting on the turf below. 

I managed to stop a few of the 
laggards, but those Dorset farmers, 
used to such snap-shooting from boy- 
hood, turned them over properly. 

Then dogs and beaters disappeared 
into the trees of a small covert, and in 
a@ few minutes the first cock pheasant 
rose far ahead, to come back steeple 
high and beat two of us with his 
They were all wild 
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birds in that wood, and all were ‘ fizzers.’ 
And so out on to the Down again, to 
more rabbits bustled from their seats 
by those indefatigable terriers, until 
we reached the boundary wall, and 
lunch. 

It was then I discovered how thirsty 
a business shooting may sometimes be, 
and what a heap of satisfaction lies in 
really old home-brewed ale. This was 
heroic stuff, too, magnificent in its 
strength and bouquet as we sipped 
and savoured it in the tall thin glasses ; 
the beaters, too, got busy with huge 
fids of bread and cheese, and the dogs, 
pretty well cooked by now, drank their 
fill, panted, and drank afresh. 

It was the spaniels’ turn after lunch, 


. 80 the pace became slower, though with 


their closer and less flashy working 


‘more rabbits came to hand. Hares, 


too, began to come forward, and my 
immediate neighbour got a double, 
which was new to me: a woodcock as 


_it turned downhill over the tall bracken, 


and a hare with the ‘choke’ on the 
fallow above the hill. The second 
shot was a peach, for puss was quite 


thirty yards out and end-on to the gun, 
yet she never moved after the shot. 

It was nearly dusk when we stopped 
in the courtyard to have a word with 
the beaters and hear their news of the 
day. How one had viewed an old dog- 
fox, as grey as a badger, going away 
from the wood with a rabbit in his 
mouth; how a big pack of partridges 
had broken out where there were no 
guns to dea] with them, and how young 
Jimmie had grabbed two rabbits from 
their seats. 

Small talk to townsfolk, perhaps, 
with their evening papers, and the 
many solicitations of shops and cinemas ; 
but to these countrymen the chief 
topic around the fire for many a winter’s 
night to come. 

The casualty list amounted to over 
four hundred, so those rabbits had paid 
for their keep. 

Later on we dined, and it was the 
proud boast of the man at the head 
of the table that all, save the whisky, 
from soup to filberts, came from his 
own broad acres. A fitting end to a 
farmers’ day. 
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A SOLDIER OF OLD INDIA. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


A RE-READING (for the nth time) of 
Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present’ has sug- 
gested to me that I might make some 
effort along the same lines on behalf 
of a worthy of the old, old Anglo- 
Indian days. My hero’s name is 
General Frederick Young, and he was 
born in Ireland one hundred and fifty- 
six years ago. But I fear that my 
rushlight will shine very feebly by the 
arc-lamp of Carlyle’s genius. 

Carlyle supposedly was busy with 
his endless research into the affairs of 
Oliver Cromwell when Mrs Carlyle 
paid a visit to the study and found 
that her husband had abandoned 
Cromwell for the moment and had in 
a few weeks produced a masterpiece. 
“Carlyle writes best when he writes 
fastest,” she observed on another 
occasion to one of her correspondents. 
The Sage had picked up the old Latin 
‘Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda,’ 
edited by J. G. Rokewood and pro- 
duced by the Camden Society, and 
forthwith had proceeded to make it 
immortal. So I have picked up a 
pious but somewhat tenuous biography 
of my old General by his daughter, 
Mrs Hadow Jenkins ; and, like Carlyle, 
I cry piteously, “Oh, Mrs Jenkins, 
why do you not tell me this thing, 
that thing, and the other thing? 
Why were your family so careless or 
incurious about events of prime in- 
terest ? And why did you not put an 
index to your book?” Mrs Jenkins 
answers nothing, cannot answer any- 
thing. For though hale, strong, and 
eighty-seven when she did her writing, 
she was born in 1834. I fear that 
I shall not render her and her father 
immortal, but I may do my little best. 

There is some analogy between the 
effect that Carlyle’s masterpiece pro- 
duced on the public mind and the effect 
which Mrs Jenkins’ picture of her 


father has produced on my mind, 
Newman had piously projected and 
had partly carried into execution a 
series of ‘ Lives of the English Saints,’ 
Some of these, notably J. A. Froude’s 
‘Life of Saint Neot,’ were very well 
written indeed. But when out of 
Carlyle’s pages there stepped the 
Abbot Samson, “‘ stout-made, erect as 
a pillar; with bushy eyebrows; the 
face massive, grave, with a very 
eminent nose,” then Newman’s poor 


saints wended their way into oblivion. - 


There was a reason for this. 

Saints — accredited, professional 
saints—are altogether too meek, too 
holy, too long-suffering. The truth 
to tell, they become rather boring, 
And they can always, work a miracle 
to get themselves out of a jam; they 
do not play the game of life quite 
fairly. Carlyle’s Abbot Samson worked 
no miracles, and he was not remarkable 
for any especial meekness. He “ raged 
like a wolf” (saevit ut lupus), wrote 
one of his disconsolate brethren. But 
how human he is for us now, and how 
human are all his companions! “ For- 
lorn old Dominus Hugo,” who got the 
affairs of the monastery of St Edmunds- 
bury into such an appalling muddle, 
has (or had) for me an exact counter- 
part in old Nawab Fateh Ali Khan, 
with whose State (Banganapalle) I 
was so long and so intimately associ- 
ated. I love Wilhelmus the Sacristan 
with his red nose and “frequent 
bibations,” and I can feel with old 
Hubert the Dean who met the Abbot’s 
wrath head on and was nearly blown 
off the earth by it: 

Now here is the parallel or analogy. 
The ‘ Lives’ of saints, I suspect, are 
very largely fiction; and General 


Young in some ways was quite aston- 
ishingly like a famous character of 
This is Thackeray’s Colonel 


fiction. 
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Newcome. The likeness in some details 
jg amusingly close. Colonel Newcome 
disgusted the unspeakable Barnes New- 
come by singing ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs ” 
at the Cider Cellars or some such haunt 
of harmless good-fellowship at which 
he and his son had looked in for a 
half-hour. It was General Young’s 
wont in his old age to warble “ Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms’ and melodies of that sort ; 
and I have no doubt that, like Colonel 
Newcome, the General put in all the 
trills and grace-notes. Both fell upon 
financial troubles at the end of their 
lives. But there was a difference. 
Colonel Newcome’s heart was “‘ as the 
heart of a little child,” but so, I some- 
times ruefully surmise, was his head. 
I should not have cared very much 
to serve in Colonel Newcome’s regi- 
ment. Many men were willing to 
follow Frederick Young to blazes, and 
then a good bit farther. There surely 
was no need to pile agony on agony, 
and to make the Colonel at the end of 
his days a pensioner in the Charter- 
house. The General lost all that he 
had, save his pension, by the failure 
of the Agra Bank; but he took a 
smaller house, and continued to front 
the world with his head held high. 
He was as brave as Rollo Gillespie, 
with whom he was for a considerable 
time associated—Gillespie died in his 
arms at Kalunga—but he seems to me 
to have been rather more of a gentle- 
man—that is, a man of gentle manners, 
yet a man who did not tolerate insolence 
or liberties. He would have put Barnes 
Newcome in his place quickly enough. 
[have a feeling that Barnes would have 
slunk from his presence like a whipped 
dog. 

Frederick Young was born in Ulster 
on 30th November 1786. He was the 
son of the Reverend Gardiner Young, 
a divine who, after the fashion of divines 








of that day, had his quiver very full 
indeed. Little Frederick’s worldly 
career was decided by his cousin and 
godfather, Frederick Harvey, who got 
the boy a cadetship in the East India 
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Company’s service. This Frederick 


- Harvey was an astonishing creature. 


He was Earl of Bristol and Bishop of 
Derry; he was vastly rich; and 
everything: in his story suggests to 
me that he was more than a little 
mad. He presided over the Dublin 
Volunteer Convention which sought to 
reform (Heaven knows it needed re- 
forming) the Parliament of Ireland, 
and he came to the Convention in a 
carriage drawn by six white horses 
caparisoned with gold. In front of 
him and commanding his bodyguard 
rode his nephew, George Robert Fitz- 
gerald, who at one point of his career 
shut up his own father.in a cave with 
a muzzled bear, and at the end of his 
career was hanged for murder. “ We 
shall have blood, my lord, we shall 
have blood,” said the earl-bishop 
genially to one of his friends. Yet 
John Wesley, who knew him, describes 
this lunatic as a good man and 
“ plenteous in good works.” 

Frederick Young was himself to do 
a rather notable bit of godfathering. 
He ‘stood for’ the infant son of a 
fellow officer, and the infant. took his 
godfather’s Christian name. This was 
Frederick Roberts, later to be Earl 
Roberts of Kandahar, V.C., and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army. 

There was no examination fetish in 
Frederick Young’s day. An officer 
asked him his age (he was in his six- 


. teenth year), and whether he was 


ready to die for King and Country. 
Frederick said that he was quite 
ready ; the officer said, “That will 
do”; and the cadet was launched on 
his career. We catch a glimpse of 
him in a letter which he wrote from 
Portsmouth: he had already been 
five weeks at sea, and he had only got 
so far. He cannot have been easily 
impressed by female charms, for he 
says, “We have got ten ladies on 


board, and they are all as ugly as the 


Devil except one, and she is tolerable.” 
This from the mouth of a (comparative) 
babe and suckling ! 

He reached India at last—we are 
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not told how long the voyage took, 
nor does Mrs Jenkins tell us much 
about her own crossings of the ocean 
—and he took his first leave home just 
forty-two years later. That is a fact 
which provokes reflection. 

We moderns, I think, did our day’s 
work in India honestly enough, but 
we always had before our eyes the 
pleasant prospect of furlough at about 
five-year intervals, and we contemplated 
retirement in our homeland ere we had 
quite lost touch with everybody and 
everything in it. The men of old who 
built up the Indian Empire deliberately 
elected for a life and a career in a new 
land, and they thought without regret 
(if they thought at all) of the land which 
they had left. Young’s early letters 
to his sister are the letters of a man 
entirely content with the place and 
state in which he finds himself. The 
climate is the best in the world; he 
has built himself a commodious house ; 
work, which included years of very 
active service in the field, is absorbing 
and delightful. Later he marries a 
girl of French extraction who has 
never been out of India; he is 
supremely happy in his married life ; 
he has charming children. 

The race of these old paladins was 
wellnigh extinct when I reached 
India, but a few survived in extreme 
old age. Generals or Colonels all of 
them, Liardet, Tillard, Penton, Baker, 
Stevenson. I knew them all by name ; 


and one of them, the most remarkable ° 


of them all, I knew personally and well. 
This was John Dalrymple Sewell, once 
a Lieut.-Colonel in the Indian Army, 
and, when I knew him, the most influ- 
ential and best-beloved member of the 
Jesuit Order in India. I think that 
@ moment’s digression in honour of his 
_ Inemory is permissible. He had spent 
about sixty years in India. ‘“‘ My dear 
chap,” he said to me, “ when you got 
out here in my day there wasn’t really 
any way of getting back. And now 
I’ve lost all touch with England; I 
wouldn’t know a soul there. I’m 
quite content where I am.” Like the 
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Abbot Samson, Father Sewell was g 
very human saint. I will willingly 


swear to both points of my statement, 
Like Samson, he was massively built, 
‘with amazing shoulders and an amazing 
chest. At eighty years of age his 
hearing was perfect, and he had no 
need of spectacles; his voice had the 
ring of the parade-ground ; and I have 
been told that, for all his saintlinegs, 
Father Sewell in the confessional was 
rather more than a little reminiscent 
of Colonel Sewell in the orderly-room, 
His ‘turn-out ’—white soutane in 
the day, black in the evening, with 
the red sash of his Order — was 
perfect. “Damn it, sir, no slovenii- 
ness,’ he would have said if he ever 
swore. I was with him on the after. 
noon that he died. He had no specifie 
illness, and, thank God, he was not in 
pain ; but the doctor told me that the 
old clock was ticking very slowly, and 
would soon cease to tick at all. His 
religious duties, I suppose, he had 
discharged, and now he seemed pleased 
to chat to me. Death-was standing on 
the threshold, and within a few hours 
he would cross it. Then he, John 
Sewell, would be with God. What 
was there to worry about or to be 
afraid of ? Will God grant me courage 
to face the last trial as composedly 
as did old John Sewell ? 

Frederick Young stayed long in 
India, but he sent his children home. 
It seems to be as certain as anything 
in this life can be certain, that European 
children left to grow up in India will 
not thrive physically or mentally, 
Let them be born in India, let them go 
to England about seven and come back 
about twenty, and they may do well 
enough. In Young’s story and in my 
own knowledge of Madras I find a 
curious example of a ‘come-back’ 
after many years. Lord Minto was 
Governor-General of India in Young's 
early days, and James Henry Casa- 
major was ‘Second in Council’ at 
Madras> a Madras Avenue is named 
after him. The families left India ; but 
a Casamajor girl married an Elliot 
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man and became an ancestress of 
another Lord Minto, who was Governor- 
General in my young days. 

Arrived in India, Young went to 
the old College cf Barasal, apparently 
a military academy, where he met 
Abraham (later Sir Abraham) Roberts, 
and commenced a friendship which 
proved lifelong. The next few years of 
his life are obscure. It seems probable 
to the point of certainty that he fought 
under Lake in the Central Indian 
campaigns, but of his personal part in 
these battlings no account is given. 
We only know that at the storming 
of Bhurtpore he fell from the top of a 
scaling ladder into a moat, was given 
up as lost, and ultimately crawled out 
covered with mud and blood, but not 
noticeably the worse. For this lack of 
information Mrs Jenkins cannot fairly 
be blamed. She was born in 1834, 
when her father’s youthful service was 
behind him; she returned to England 
at about five, came out again at 
eighteen, immediately married, and 
started a life of her own. Young was 
always reticent about his own doings, 
and in one of his letters there is a 
passage which suggests that “ careless 
talk costs lives’ was even then a 
motto of the army. Nothing of what 
he says in his letter on service matters 
is to be divulged to others. But to 
this period probably belongs perhaps 


the most astonishing incident in his — 


career. 
thus. 

Young stormed a fort. The chieftain, 
whoever he was, was killed. There 
were left his daughter and her child, 
a little girl. The mother died. Young 
sent the little girl in charge of a Euro- 
pean nurse to Ireland, where she was 
brought up by his relatives. Long 
years afterwards Mrs Jenkins as a 
child made her acquaintance in Ireland, 
and thus describes her :— 

“She was called Mary Dhoon ”— 
this, I feel pretty sure, is Maire Dhu, 
the Irish for ‘ Dark Mary ’—‘“‘ and my 
aunts and cousins called her Dhoonie. 
Everything about her rooms was of 


Mrs Jenkins tells the story 
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the daintiest and best. She always 
wore a great deal of jewelry, just like 
@ princess in a story, and there seemed 
to be nothing that she did not know, 
nothing that she could not do. She 
drew and painted; she played and 
sang without effort; she read and 
spoke French and Italian. She was 
delicate and often ill, and though she 
moved in an upright, regal sort of way, 
I could not but notice a hesitation in 
her walk, which betrayed a lameness 
she sought to hide. Oné touch that 
brought her nearer to me was her 
openly expressed love and admiration 
for my mother. How long she lived 
and where she died I do not know. 
I have lately seen in an old letter- 
book that my father corresponded 
with her regularly.” 

So passes Dark Mary, and what a 
tale is lost with her! What would we 
not give for some of the letters which 
Young wrote to her? ‘The story is so 
strange as to be wellnigh incredible ; 
and I confess that the question has 
sprung up in my mind, “ Was Dark 
Mary really Young’s natural daughter ?”” 
In asking the question I have not the 
slightest thought of casting a slur on 
Young’s memory. We did not marry 
till long later ; he was always human ; 
and “single men in India don’t grow 
into plaster saints.” Jf Dark Mary 
was really Young’s own child, it is 
infinitely to his credit that he thus 
protected her and loved her. I leave 
it at that. 

These Indian campaignings brought 
Young into touch with a soldier much 
better known to the general world. 
This was Rollo Gillespie, ‘the bravest 
soldier,’ of whom Major Wakeham has 
written, and of whom I have a little 
‘personal’ memory. One of Gillespie’s 
greatest exploits was the retaking of 
the Fort at Vellore. The Indian troops ~ 
inside had mutinied, had shut the main 
gate, and were devoting themselves to 
the task of massacring the few Euro- 
peans within. Gillespie, arriving hot- 
foot from Arcot, swarmed up the wall 
face on a rope, and took command of 
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the few European survivors. They 
held their own until the arrival of 
‘galloper guns’ followed by cavalry ; 
the guns blew down the main gate, 
and the cavalry (Indian) dashed in, 
and did swift execution on the muti- 
neers. I was Collector of the North 
Arcot District in my last Indian days, 
and my office was in the Fort. The 
Treasury was the house from which 
Colonel Fancourt commanding the 
garrison dashed out on hearing the 
alarm. He was shot dead as he reached 
the bottom of the steps. A present- 
day relative of Gillespie visited me at 
Vellore, and we went over the scenes 
of the old savagery. One curious little 
detail I can add to what has been 
already told by others. There are 
only two entrances to Vellore Fort, 
the great main gate on the east and the 
tiny ‘sally port’ on the south. This 
‘sally port ’ is a narrow winding passage 
through the immensely thick fortifica- 
tions; only one man can pass along 
it at a time. At one of the bends is a 
little carved image of a god, and it is 
said that people of the town, secretly 
in sympathy with the mutineers, were 
wont to spit on this image as they 
passed, as on a gqd who ‘ had let them 
down.’ In fairness it must be said 
that the Vellore mutiny was very largely 
provoked by the wellnigh incredible 
stupidity of the British authorities, 
who would not hearken to the reason- 
able remonstrances of the Indian troops 
about a matter which concerned 
religion. 

Gillespie appointed Young to be his 
A.D.G., and took him on the great 
Java and Sumatra campaigns. These 
are Gillespie’s story. Of Young, the 
only particular information that we 
have is that in his old days he told 
his daughter that he had once been 
blown up. Mrs Jenkins patiently 
followed this little clue, and ran it to 
earth in a report written by one Cap- 
tain Travers, assistant secretary in the 
military department of Java. Travers 
is speaking of the taking of Djojokarta, 
and he says, “Gillespie himself was 
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wounded in the left arm. Captain 
Young and Lieutenant Hunter wer 
blown up and much hurt, but ng 
dangerously.” 

Unfortunately dissensions between 
Military and Civil authorities broke 
out in the Dutch East Indies. The 
end of it was that Gillespie resigned 
his command, and returned to Indig 
bringing Young with him. And t. 
gether they went on the adventur 
which brought Gillespie to his death, 
and might, had he not been so very 
reticent and retiring, have brought 
Young to much greater fame than he 
now enjoys. This was the campaign 
against Nepal. 

The campaign was a disaster. Its 
best-known event was the attack on 
the fort at Kalunga. ‘‘ Someone had 
blundered,” says Mrs Jenkins, and 
that in @ way seems true enough 
Gillespie had planned an attack by 
three converging columns, but of these 
two failed to come up in time. Ih 





fairness it must be said that to syn- 
chronise operations of this sort must 
have been incredibly difficult in days 
when there were no telegraphs, tele- 
phones, or means cf communication 
other than messengers mounted or on 
foot. Gillespie attacked, and the failure 
of the attack Major Wakeham grimly 
attributes to the fact that the British 
infantry hung back, and that the 
sepoys followed their example. Gillespie 
went on wellnigh alone, and he fell 
mortally wounded. Young must have 
followed him to the last, for he died 
where he fell in Young’s arms. 

There followed for Young what at 
first seemed to be misfortune, but 
which in the end turned out to be for 
him his ‘crowning mercy.’ The 
Nepalese were holding the Fort of 
Jytuk, and their reinforcements were 
coming up from the rear ; these Young 
was ordered to intercept and attack. 
He was in command of a force of 
Irregulars, and, very unluckily for 
him, he was ‘strengthened’ by & 
large addition of Very Irregulars. 
What happened might have been 
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foreseen. At the first clash the Very 


Irregulars panicked and ran. The 
panic spread, and the Irregulars fol- 
lowed suit. Young was left alone. 
Mrs Jenkins says that he sat down, 
and said to the enemy as they jeered 
at him, “I did not come so far to run 
away: L came to stop.” The Nepalese 
replied, “‘ We could serve under a man 
like you.” But I doubt the literal 
accuracy of this conversation. The 
only person who could have told the 
story was Young himself; and some- 
how this ‘ theatricality ’ does not seem 
in accord with what we know of him. 

Anyhow, Young was carried away 
into Nepal. How long he stayed there 
and how he got back Mrs Jenkins does 
not know. But that in captivity he 
did great work is clear; for on his 
return he was told, ‘‘ You are in such 
favour just now, you might ask for 
anything you want.” 

Young replied, “‘ Give me authority 
to release the prisoners ’’—the British, 
though in a general way unsuccessful, 
had, of course, many Nepalese prisoners 
in their hands—“ and I will ask them 
to volunteer in the Company’s service. 
I undertake to raise in a short time a 
body of soldiers that will not disgrace 
you, or the country, or myself.” So 
the Gurkhas entered the service of the 
British Empire; and “ never, never,” 
says Mrs Jenkins enthusiastically, “ has 
a Gurkha been known to turn his face 
from even certain death to inglorious 
safety.” 

I have met only one Gurkha, but the 
memory of the meeting is interesting. 
He was an ex-soldier of the war of 
1914-18, and he found employment as 
watchman at a cotton mill in the head- 
quarters town of the District of which 
I was Collector. He had lost his right 
arm in the war, and to all seeming was 
entitled to a disability pension for 
which he had applied. He brought 
me the papers relative to his applica- 
tion. For two years the thing had 
been journeying round the world, 
every office passing it on to some other 
office with some futile inquiry or 
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objection. The thing had been to 
France, England, India, Burma, and 
it now was starting on the round again. 

I sent all the papers with a personal 
letter to the Governor’s Military Secre- 
tary. I remarked that if the man were 
@ fraud it was about time that he was 
exposed ; that if his claim were genuine 
it was about time that he was paid. 
The Secretary sent on the papers to 
the Commander-in-Chief personally, and 
the Commander-in-Chief telegraphed an 
order that the man was to be paid at 
once with all arrears to date. 

I met the Gurkha a few days later. 

He had bought a new khaki suit and 
a@ swagger cane ; he had taken a better 
lodging, and he was carrying his 
possessions there. He signalled with 
his’ head to me to stop, deposited his 
belongings on the ground, sloped his 
swagger stick, and ‘ presented arms’ 
to me. It was a rather charming 
way of returning thanks for a little 
assistance. There is a moral to the 
story. 
It is the duty of the Accounts 
Department to see that no unjustified 
claim against Government is paid. It 
should equally be the Department’s 
duty to see that no just claim remains 
unpaid. I fear that watchfulness has 
degenerated into endless evasions, 
quibbles, delays about paying anything. 
A contractor once told me that he added 
about twenty per cent to his quota- 
tions for Government work because of 
the delay in getting his money; and 
he hinted pretty broadly that the 
quickest way of getting over account 
objections was to grease the palms of 
the clerks who made them. 

The first Gurkha regiment was known 
as the Sirmur Battalion, and was 
stationed in Dehra Dun. Frederick 
Young. commanded with the local 
rank of Colonels And now he entered 
on a ‘ patriarchal’ period of his life. 
He seems to have been everything in 
the district where he found himself: 
superintendent, political agent, sur- 
veyor, judge; anything that wanted 
doing he did. He was tax collector, 
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and in five years “ not even a chaprassie 
had been employed on revenue duties, 
nor had there been a single complaint. 
Collections were made without the 
employment of a_ single coercive 
process.” 

Nor was sport lacking. One chuckles 
as one reads of the Colonel dismissing 
a parade on news of a tiger, and Colonel 
and men setting forth to shoot. Capital 
training, too, for a quasi - irregular 
force; for it was not till long later 
that the Gurkhas were borne on the 
‘regular list’ of the army. But that 
did not impair their fighting efficiency. 
Young also brought the first English 
pack of hounds into his part of the 
country. 

It was not all peace-time soldiering. 
There was what the military men of 
old were wont to term “a very pretty 
affair’ at the Fort of Kunjah. Young 
and his Gurkhas took the fort, and “‘ the 
Major-General requests that Captain ” 
.—his exact military rank seems to 
have been a bit nebulous—‘‘ Young 
will accept his best thanks for the 
able and decided manner in which 
he conducted the service.” And the 
‘service’ provides two interesting little 
tales. 

One is of an officer named Shore, 
who was shot in the neck by an arrow. 
The arrow was in his neck, but seem- 
ingly did not cause him much incon- 
venience ; for the doctor whom Shore 
requested to get the arrow out pro- 
tested that he was too busy with 
others more seriously wounded. And 
at last Shore understood his meaning : 
it would be impossible to draw out the 
arrow without cutting the jugular 
vein. Shore faced his fate, and told 
the doctor to get on with it. The 
alrow came out quite straight and 
easily. It was the custom of these 
Indian bowmen to carry just one 
unbarbed arrow for practice shooting, 
and it was just this one smooth, un- 
barbed arrow that had pierced Shore’s 
neck. 

Here is the other story. It was 
necessary to break down the main 
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gate of the fort, and for this purpose 
Lieutenant de Bude of the Engineers 
improvised a very efficient battering. 
ram. Long, long years afterwards Mrs 
Jenkins found at Murree an old Euro. 
pean leading a sort of hermit life, 
This was Lieutenant de Bude. 

Young built himself a very fine 
house at Dehra Dun. He records ing 
letter with dry humour that on one 
occasion he thought it expedient to 
vacate his house and to place it entirely 
at the disposal of a visiting General; 
Mrs Jenkins claims that her father wag 
probably the first man to plant tea, 
and certainly the first man to plant 
potatoes, in that particular part of 
India. She adds that the Government, 
perhaps acting on the principle that’s 
military officer should not engage too 
definitely in civilian pursuits, annexed 
his tea-garden—without compensation! 
The Government did not interfere with 
the potatoes; and the name that 
Young gave to his house was ‘ Mullia- 
goes.’ I cannot connect this name with 
any Indian language with which I am 
acquainted, and I wonder whether the 
name is really a sort of amalgam of 
‘Mulligan’ and ‘Potatoes.’ Both 
words are distinctively Irish. 

I pass over Young’s marriage, his 
speedily increasing family, his sending 
—wise man—of his children to the 
homeland. And in 1844 he came home 


himself, his first furlough after forty- 


two years of Indian service. He was 
now a Colonel in the Army, he had 
commanded his beloved Gurkhas for 
twenty-eight years, and had only left 
them to take up the appointment of 
Brigadier-General cOmmanding in Bun- 
delkhand. Naturally he found himself 
a ‘person of importance.’ And a little 
sad reflection is inevitable. Colonel 
Young was still young enough to enjoy 
his position and his fame. His wife 
was with him (she lived until 1852), 
his children were growing up about 
him. He took a fine country house; 
his hospitality was generous; he 
entered into the life and fun of every- 
thing and of everybody about him, 
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Alas! when he came home for the 
gcond and last time he was old 
and lonely—too old to adapt himself 
readily again to European life. Of this 
first-leave period Mrs Jenkins tells one 
little anecdote. The Colonel (or Briga- 
dier-General) was fond of spinning 
yarns of his Indian life, and, frankly, 
these yarns, which were perfectly true, 
did not always meet with credence. 
Her father, says Mrs Jenkins, some- 
what acquired the fame of Baron 
Munchausen. So in humorous despair 
or humorous irritability he concocted 
a tale beyond all human credulity— 
and everybody accepted it as gospel. 
One thing he did which impressed his 
neighbours. Out walking he noticed 
a bull attacking a boy in a field. The 
boy had already been tossed ‘and 
badly injured. Young leaped the fence, 
drove off the bull, and carried the boy 
into safety. When asked for details 
he said abruptly “ Bus karo,” which 
means approximately, “ That’s enough 
about it,’ and ‘he said no more. 

But for Young all the pleasures of 
home life paled before the glorious 
news of his Gurkhas which came from 
India. He had handed over command 
to Colonel Fisher, and of the Gurkhas’ 
part in the Sikh war Colonel Fisher 
wrote news indeed to his old chief. 
“We have been so much praised and 
buttered from the General commanding 
down to the private soldier that we 
hardly know whether we are standing 
on our heads or on our heels. The 
Lancers passed us on the field after 
the battle, drew up, and gave the 
Gurkhas three hearty cheers ; the 50th 
and the 53rd did the same at different 
times.” And these were Frederick 
Young’s own soldiers; one might 
almost say, his own children. There 
is @ surprising bit of information in 
Colonel Fisher’s letter. The Sikh 
artillery, both in quantity and quality, 
was far superior to the British. Colonel 
Fisher waxes lyrical over the beauty 
and efficiency of the captured Sikh 
guns. And there is a naive touch of 
gtim humour. Colonel Fisher dis- 
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cussed the battle, especially the artil- 
lery side of it, with professional interest 
and without rancour, with ‘ Colonel 
Brown of the Sikh artillery.” Alas! 
there was a spectre present at this 
friendly chat. For at some earlier date 
unspecified Colonel Brown had abruptly 
quitted British service for service with 
the Sikhs; in plainer words, he had 
deserted. ‘I fancy,” says Colonel 
Fisher pensively, ‘‘ that Colonel Brown 
will be hanged.” Alas! poor Colonel 
Brown. I do not know why, but 
there is a sort of half-formed wish in 
my heart that he may have got out 
of this particular.jam safely. Colonel 
Fisher can give us no further informa- 
tion. For here is a tragic note. He 
writes to Young: “ I had some wonder- 


‘ful escapes, and am grateful to a 


gracious God for preserving me. I 
had a grape-shot through my coat, 
and a musket ball ditto, and a ball 
through. my holsters, and the round 
shot knocked over men within a foot 
of me.” Long before the letter reached 
Young poor Fisher was in his grave ; 
he fell at Sobraon. 

What terrifying things these ‘ round 
shot’ must have been. The modern 
shell explodes, and that is the end of 
it for those who die by it. But in the 
days of Colonel Fisher “ the round shot 
came leaping across the flat like huge 
cricket-balls, distinctly visible to the 
eye as they bounded towards us, but 
dashing to atoms, nevertheless, every 
man and horse they hit. They went 
steadily on—heads, legs, and arms 
flying—till within about 500 yards, 
when our artillery opened, but at first 
had only the effect of making the 
enemy redouble their fire.” 

The days of furlough sped by, and 
in a letter to a friend Young balances 
retirement against a return to India. 
He liked his life at home, and he was 
comfortably off. But he also liked the 
life of India. In India he would be 
much better off; he was practically 
assured of a General’s command. The 
truth probably was that he was still 
far too full of life and vigour to con- 
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template inactivity. So to India he 
returned, and in a letter to her children 
still at home Mrs Young thus describes 
him :— 

“Your papa looks very fine on 
parade. His charger is a handsome 
white Arab, and with the rich saddle 
cloth and gold lace and all the corners 
embroidered in gold it is a very gay 
affair. I attend all the reviews and 
inspections of troops with him and his 
staff. It is most amusing to see his 
five officers, all in cocked hats, dashing 
about after him.” 

He went once more on active service. 
The Rajah of Sikkhim had been giving 
trouble. He had kidnapped a few 
British and was holding them pris- 
oners; he had encroached on British 


territory ; he had done a good many © 


things that he ought not to have 
done. So a punitive expedition was 
decided on, and Young, because of his 
experience of mountain warfare, was 
selected to cOmmand. The Rajah, 
alarmed, released his prisoners, and 
one of them (his name was Hooker) 
met General Young. Hooker can 
scarcely have had the family quality 
of judiciousness, for in a journal, 
apparently published at some time or 
other, he speaks slightingly of the 
General. He says that the General 
seemed to be ‘in the clouds,’ and ‘ all 
abroad’ about what he had to do. 
Mrs Jenkins put the matter in another 
light. 

Young knew that the enemy opposed 
to him were far less formidable than the 
Nepalese, but the difficulties of terrain 
and climate were terrible. His force 
was too small for an invasion en masse 
and occupation of the country. He had 
no mind for a second Kalunga disaster. 
So he feinted, marched, counter- 
marched, parleyed, until he had utterly 
bewildered his opponents, and brought 
them to a state in which they were 
glad to get out of the business on 
the fairly easy terms he offered. 
Mrs Young also remarks that the 
General, who loved the Indian hillmen, 
was not inclined to any unreasonable 
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severity. So the matter ended happily, 
The Rajah, as a token of amity, pre. 
sented General Young with a fine 
elephant, which he brought home in 
triumph. And Mrs Jenkins drives g 
last nail into the board with a trium. 
phant bang. The nail is a personal 
letter to General Young from “C. J, 
Napier, Commander-in-Chief.” It says; 
“Your own judgment seems excellent, 
and I should say has prevented a 
great disaster.” 

The rest of Young’s service was but 
routine, and an enjoyable social life, 
which Mrs Jenkins, then Miss Young 
and seemingly her father’s favourite 
child, describes. The General kept a 
fine stable of horses. He was near 8 
big river, and he was an enthusiastic 
sailer of a river boat. He discovered 
a talent for drawing, did some credit- 
able sketches, and made a few experi- 
ments with oil painting. He occupied 
a good deal of his spare moments with 
carpentry. Unlike the Anglo-Indians 
of his time he never rested in the 
middle of the day. 

But age will not be denied, and age 
came creeping up on General Young, 
So just before the Mutiny he left India 
for ever. And he found home les 
enjoyable than of yore. He was now 
@ widower; most of his children were 
out in the world (Miss Young had 
married one of his A.D.C.s and had 
become Mrs Jenkins) ; he was naturally 
less adaptable at seventy than he had 
been in the fifties. Deafness, the 
scourge of old age, began to afflict 
him. He ceased to dine out, and he 
shook his head when it was suggested 
to him that he might, if he wished, 
change his state for that of Sir Frederick 
Young, K.C.B. But he was not 
unhappy. He rode and drove a good 
deal, and in his ashes lived the old 
fire. He was not at all too meek and 
‘ Newcomish.’ His daughter tells some 
amusing tales. 

He had at last and perforce to se 
a dentist about getting in some artificial 
teeth, and ‘his daughter came down 
to breakfast to witness the first ‘try- 
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out.’ “ But, father, your teeth!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Look in the coal-scuttle,” 
an unmistakable parade-ground voice 
replied. . 

He liked his glass of sherry before 
dinner, but the doctor (why ?) forbade 
it, “ Sherry,” said the General abruptly 
to his daughter one evening. “ But, 
father, the docter——” “Sherry,” 
thundered the old man, the spirit 
of the General now awake. ‘‘Am I 
master in my own house?” Trem- 
blingly his daughter filled his glass, 
and the General’s orderly-room face 
relaxed into a grin. “ Take it away,” 
he said, and his daughter kissed 
him. 

It was his custom to do a round of 
his house at nightfall, and to see that 
all was trim and shipshape. But this, 
too, the doctor forbade—he seems to 
have had a mania for forbidding 
everything that his patient liked. 
Captain and Mrs Jenkins were at home 
on leave, and on a winter’s evening the 
General emerged, made up for his 
round. ‘“‘ But, sir, the doctor ”? ven- 
tured Captain Jenkins. ‘“‘ Damn the 
doctor,” replied the General curtly 
and progeeded on his round, Captain 
Jenkins, once more his A.D.C., trotting 
after him. It did not do the old man 
the slightest harm. 

Financial trouble fell upon him, as 
I have said. The Agra Bank, which 
held all his savings, failed. Of course 
his pension remained for life. Those 
of his children who were with him knew 
of the disaster, and they knew that he 
knew. But they feared to speak. 
Then one day a daughter descended 
with one of his coats: ‘‘ Look, father, 
there’s a big hole in your pocket; I 
must mend it.” The General surveyed 
her quizzically. ‘‘ What’s the good of 
& pocket when a fellow hasn’t anything 
to put in it?” he asked. ‘“ We must 
look for a smaller house.” And that 
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was the only reference he made to 
his trouble. 

It is sad that his life ended in suffer- 
ing. He slipped, fell, and fractured a 
thigh. At his age there could be no 
hope of recovery. Says Mrs Jenkins: 
“Of course he could not leave his 
bed, and he must have suffered great 
agony, but he made no complaint or 
murmuring. He just lay quite still 
and spoke very little, but what he 
did say we have never forgotten. 
Love and unselfishness, duty to God 
and to man—these had ruled his 
beautiful life.” 

He died on 24th May 1874 in his 
eighty-eighth year. Farewell ! 


But in a way he was to rise again, 
arid gloriously, nearly thirty years 
later. In 1902 some Gurkha soldiers 
had come to England for the Coronation 
ceremonies. Mrs Jenkins wrote to their 
commandant asking if she might visit 
the men. Her brother laughed at her. 
“Nonsense: eighty-five years ago! 
They won’t know what you're talking 
about.” 

“Then they should be told,” said 
Mrs Jenkins doggedly, and went to 
Hampton Court, attended only by her 
granddaughter. She saw a Gurkha. 
“ Did you ever hear of Young Sahib ?” 
And in a moment the camp was buzzing 
about her. ‘Remember the great 
Young Sahib, our father and mother ? 
How could we ever forget him?” 
Next week the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ 
reported the meeting, and said, “To 
this day the name of Young Sahib is 
handed down from father to son, and 
the first lesson for each new recruit is 
the history of the battalion. ‘For is 
it not written,’ said the sergeant who 
brought out the book of regimental 
regulations to prove his words.” The 
old General was still riding at the head 
of his hillmen. 











CAPTAINS OF THE ICE. 


BY E. R. YARHAM. 


SAILING any seas these days is 
dangerous enough. Mix with the 
average war-time hazards twenty-four 
hours of darkness for about three 
months of winter, blizzard, fog, ice, 
and petrifying cold, and the result is 
that witch’s brew which goes to make 
up the Polar Sea anywhere east of 
North Cape—and the waters of the 
North Atlantic west and south-west of 
it for that matter. ; 

Men of the Allied convoys have 
known all about it since the autumn 
of 1941. And they have expressed 
their opinions on the hornets’ nests 
of U-boats, on the long-range bombers 
of the Luftwaffe swarming from 
Tromso, Hammerfest, and the Lofotens, 
and on Arctic navigation in general in 
' language that has been both illuminat- 
ing and forcible. Before the war 
cruising companies used to attract 
custom with alluring posters and 
picturesque descriptions of the majesty 
of the North Cape—and I am not deny- 
ing this—and of the ‘ unique experi- 
ence’ their patrons would have of 
watching the sun at midnight. A 
good many British and Allied seamen 
have had the ‘privilege’ of enjoying 
both experiences. Other days, other 
ways. In peace-time they would have 
been free to indulge their artistic 
inclinations ; but of late the Murmansk 
route has not been exactly a pleasure 
cruise, particularly around midsummer. 

Yet a never-ending stream of planes, 
tanks, guns, munitions, and medical 
stores has gone through. The ships 
have defied the worst the Nazis could 
do. And the worst the Arctic could 
brew as well, almost as bad in its way. 
As the convoys ploughed farther and 
farther north and east, with the lean 
grey destroyers cutting through the icy 
seas on their flanks in search of U-boats, 
the cold grew in intensity, and up there 
the wind, which always seems at gale 





force, whirled blizzards round them, 
making navigation a _ hell, and 
position keeping a nightmare. 4g 
wave after wave broke over the decks 
the spray froze immediately, and on 
-the warships ice formed inches thick 
on gun-bearings and armour-plating, 
Below decks ice formed on the cabin 
walls although electric radiators were 
burning, and on arrival in port steam 
jets had to be fitted before anchor 
could be dropped, and axes and 
hammers wielded to free the capstans 
and prise the cables from the decks. 
A. sailor’s job is always done as 4 
matter of duty, whatever it is, at any 
time, and the Russians have richly 
earned everything that could be got 
to them. So the convoys have gone 
through, but the crews leave those God- 
forsaken seas with a sense of relief. 
A week or two up there is sufficient to 
cure any romantic notions about the 
Arctic. To spend month after month 
in those seas, more than that, year in, 
year cut, requires men with guts. And 
there is no doubt the crews of the 
Soviet ice-breakers have got them 
Seamen are not given to hero-worship 
and adulation as a rule. Perhaps it is 
because their own job calls for endur- 
ance and pluck beyond most, and 80 
they come to expect them in others. 
One thing they do know—a first-class 
mariner when they see one. This 8 
why the men of the Allied convoys 
which have been sailing to Russia's 
northern ports are full of admiration 
for the tough crews of the Soviét 
ice-breakers which are stationed in the 
Arctic to help any ship in trouble. 
“Captains of the Ice”’’: that is the 
name given to their masters, and they 
deserve it. These ice-breaker captains 
have been among the ice since their 
earliest years at sea. The secrets of the 
art of navigating through ice-fields are 
only learnt by those who begin young. 
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You will find the same type of master in 
the sealers working off Newfoundland. 
They will tell you the same thing. 

- There are no heroics about these ice- 
captains either in Newfoundland or 
Russia. But the Russian captains are 
inspired by the same faith in the 
future of their country that seems to 
have infected the whole of the Russian 
people. When they say these bleak 


northern seas have a great commercial | 


future before them, they are absolutely 
convinced of it. It is not Soviet pro- 
paganda, and their achievements during 
the past dozen years are pretty strong 
proof that they know what they are 
talking about. It is no hard penance 
for them to be posted up north. On 
the contrary they regard it as a privi- 
lege. More than that, indeed, they 
considered it a high honour to be 
entrusted with the duty of helping to 
build up Russia’s new Polar Empire 
in the years preceding the German 
invasion. ‘They cared nothing about 
the cold, the darkness, the primitive 
conditions. Now they are animated 
by the same implacable determination 
as the rest of their countrymen—to 
drive out the Nazis. So they have 
been helping through the convoys with 
their priceless freights of war supplies, 
and are glad to endure every privation 
to do it. The powerful modern ice- 
breakers now in use have greatly 
lengthened the navigation season at 
Archangel. Their work was of the 
utmost value during the critical months 
of the Russian 1941-42 winter cam- 
paign, when every weapon the Allies 
could supply was desperately needed at 
the front. 

The réle they played then was only 
a continuation of theirs in peace-time. 
Then, in temperatures often far below 
zero, they blasted their way through 
the seemingly endless pack-ice, were 
wrapped in blinding blizzards, and 
pushed their way cautiously through 
polar fog to keep the open seaway 
which has done more than anything 
else to make possible the development 
of those vast territories in the north 


of European Russia and Siberia. It is 
the historic North-East Passage, con- 
quered by the Russians after centuries 
of unsuccessful endeavours by explorers 
of many nationalities. A route has 
been opened along the Arctic coast 
between Murmansk, Archangel, and 
Vladivostok. It is literally a seaway 
across the top of the world, and may 
come to be regarded as the most signifi- 
cant oceanic development of the twen- 
tieth century. The Russians think so, 
at any rate, and the events of the past 
year or two have proved them to be 
right in many of their theories. 

The conquest of the North-East 
Passage, however, has not been achieved 
without loss, set-backs, and many dis- 
appointments. The most serious of 
these was the wreck of the Chelyuskin, 
but tthe epic rescue of her crew and 
passengers wrote an immortal chapter 
in the history of polar aviation. Never 
did Soviet pilots prove themselves 
more courageous, skilful, and selfless 
during the attempts, which after many 
weeks of endeavour proved successful, 
to snatch the marooned victims from 
the Arctic ice-fields. Just as memorable 
in its way was the rescue of the crew 
of the crippleg ice-breaker Sedov from 
the relentless grip of the ice-floes, after 
an imprisonment which had lasted 
from 1937 to 1939. Fortunately the 
tenacity of the Russians. is reaping 
its reward. In 1941 it was reported 
that the North-East Passage had turned 
the corner financially. Now more than 
one hundred vessels make the voyage 
from Europe to the Far East or vice 
versa every season. A recent develop- 
ment is the patrolling of the route by 
planes, begun in 1940. By their exer- 
tions, and refusal to be rebuffed by 
seemingly insuperable difficulties, the 
Russians have opened to ocean-going 
vessels this historic northern sea route 
which was sought for centuries by 
explorers and merchants before the 
opening of the Suez Canal, as the 


“shortest water route between the 


markets of Europe and the riches of the 
Orient. The Soviets hope that one day 
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the Polar Ocean will displace the Indian 
Ocean as the highway to the East. 
In less than twenty-five years, the 


period during which our Allies have 


been intensively developing their Arctic 
and sub-Arctic territories, they have 
done wonders. Until about twenty 
years back almost the whole of the 
territory was regarded as barren tundra, 
useless for anything, and the home of 
only a few scattered nomadic tribes. 
Now new towns and ports have 
been built, and factories, mines, farms, 
schools, and hospitals have sprung up 
almost miraculously in the course of a 
few years. The U.S.S.R. owns half the 
Polar basin, half the shores of the 
world’s Arctic seas, six thousand miles 
of the coast, and behind these shores 
lie incalculable riches. For it is an 
extraordinary paradox of Nature that 
the nearer the Pole, the greater is the 
wealth locked in the frozen earth. 
Spitzbergen is rich in coal, though 
much to the Nazis’ disgust our com- 
mandos put a spoke in their plans to 
work the mines by destroying the in- 
stallations and wrecking the workings. 
Russia, having all the territory she 
could manage, was glad to sell Alaska 
to the United States jfor 7,200,000 
dollars, although the country covers 
about 590,000 square miles, making it 
as big as Germany, France, and Italy 
clapped together. About a penny an 
acre. No speculator in land could ever 
hope for a better bargain. But what a 
furore the deal caused throughout the 
United States. Cynics in Congress 
dubbed Alaska ‘ Tag-end of Creation,’ 
‘Seward’s Ice-chest,’ and ‘ Seward’s 
Folly.’ To everybody’s amazement, 
and the discomfiture of the critics, the 
tag-end proved to be a veritable 
treasure-store of minerals. In about 
fifty years no less than £120,000,000 
worth of gold and other deposits were 
taken from its soil. Besides these, in 
about the same period its fur sales 
reached £10,000,000. This is not the 


whole story, for in a normal year 


£5,000,000 worth of fish are canned 
and exported. 
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Much the same story can be told of 
Canada’s Far North. This territory ig 
destined to become one of the richest 
mineral fields in the world. The only 
country which can compare with the 
Dominion in undeveloped mineral 
wealth is Siberia, where there are coal, 
oil, gold, silver, platinum, nickel, and 
other minerals, besides vast forests 
and millions of fur-bearing animals, 
The biggest problem is how to get 
these products away. To the south 
lie the great unpathed spaces of Siberia, 
where communications are still primi. 
tive. But to the north flow Russia’s 
three mightiest rivers. They are the 
Yenisei (3300 miles), the Lena (2800 
miles), and the Obi (2700 milss), 
lengths which rank them among the 
world’s ten biggest rivers, although 
(with the general neglect of Siberian 
geography in most schools) little or 
nothing is taught about them. Only 
the Missouri-Mississippi, the Amazon, 
the Nile, and the Yangtse exceed the 
first in length. It 
are all ice-bound for some months of 
the year. They empty themselves into 
the frozen Arctic Sea. But such diff- 
culties are made to be overcome, 
declare the enthusiastic Russians. These 
magnificent streams offer the obvious 
arteries of commerce for their new 
empire of the North, and in conjune- 
tion with the North-East Passage they 
are steadily building up a thriving 
trade from ports newly established 
along these rivers or at their mouths. 
Fleets of river freighters move Siberia’s 
products down the rivers, taking back 
such essential supplies as building 
materials, machinery, clothing, and 
certain types of food. At the river 
ports the freights are changed over to 
ocean-going vessels, which maintain 
communications with Europe, America, 
and the Far East. 

Shortly before the war Smolka, the 
Russian journalist, was permitted to 
visit these territories. He speaks of 
the enterprise now in hand as the 
U.8.8.R.’s “ modern Socialistic equiv 
lent of the East India Company.” 
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He found Soviet officials proud of their 
job, unflaggingly enthusiastic, and abso- 
lutely convinced of the tremendous 
economic value of the new Arctic 
Qcean seaway which the ice-breakers 
have opened up. Those living in tem- 
perate climates can hardly conceive 
of the climatic conditions prevalent 
over most of Siberia. In winter 100 
degrees of frost are common, the ground 
is frozen all the year round except 
that during the short hot summer 
three to four feet below the surface 
thaw, and the primitive roads are 
turned into quagmires. So that the 
rivers are often the only possible 
routes for transport. This is where 
the North-East Passage is proving so 
invaluable. It costs a thousand roubles 
to carry a ton of metal over the always 
overworked Trans-Siberian Railway to 
Irkutsk, .the important gold and fur 
centre in Eastern Siberia, and then on 
on to Yakutsk, capital of the Yakut 
Republic, down the Lena. On the other 
hand, the cost is only six hundred 
roubles if it is taken to Murmansk by 
rail, and then by the Northern Sea 
Route to the newly built Port Tiksi 
on the Lena, and finally by river-craft 
to Yakutsk. No other route, in fact, 
can compare with this one from 
European Russia to the Eastern Mari- 
time Provinces of Siberia. Here is a 
significant comparison: Murmansk to 
Vladivostok through the Panama Canal 
is 14,000 miles; wia the North-East 
Passage only 6000 miles. 

The commercial aspect of the 
Northern Seaway is not the only 
one prominent just now. Its strategic 
importance is, if anything, even greater. 
Military considerations have been 
among the most pressing that? have 
led to the Soviet Government deciding 
to spare no expense in opening it up. 
The North-East Passage is absolutely 
safe from any form of attack yet 
devised, even the long-distance bomber. 
No other route from Europe to the Far 
East has this decisive advantage. 
Although only open for a few weeks 
ia late summer the Arctic route relieves 


the strain on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way to an important extent. As well 
it provides a line of communication 
with Alaska. Every month of war 
emphasises the advantage of this link, 
and by the beginning of 1943 it will 
be greater than ever. Since early in 
1942 American Army engineers, aided 
by Canadian personnel, have been 
working night and day to .build the 
famous Alaska Highway, talked of since 
the beginning of the century, running 
between the United States and Alaska, 
through Alberta, British Columbia, 
and the Yukon. In majesty of con- 
ception, swiftness of construction, and 
strategic importance this new ‘ back- 
door highway’ to the mainland of 
America can be favourably compared 
with the Burma Road, China’s life- 
line. Using it the, United States will 
be able to build up Alaska as a base to 
carry the war against Japan, and as 
well supplies for Russia will be carried 
north over it. Then it should be pos- 
sible to ship them through the Bering 
Strait, where ships could be met and 
convoyed by Russian ice-breakers to 
any of the Arctic ports, and more par- 
ticularly Archangel on the White Sea, 
which has direct rail communication 
with Moscow, and Murmansk, which 
has access to the White Sea Canal 
linking with Leningrad. 

Murmansk has been developed into 
an impregnable naval base, mainly 
for the protection of the Northern Sea 
route from North Cape eastwards, and 
Russian forces based on it have effected 
considerable execution among German 
shipping in the Barents Sea. Murmansk 
is sometimes known as the ‘ Sevastopol 
of the North,’ and the task of subdu- 
ing it would be even more formidable 
than the capture of the Black Sea 
fortress. For besides the defences 
supplied by man, Nature’s own 
barriers are just as redoubtable— 
precipitous 1000-foot cliffs, bog and 
mountain, and bitter cold in winter. 
The Germans suffered terribly here 
last winter. Its sea approaches would 
prove a death-trap to attackers. A 
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high British Army officer who visited 
the port said that the estuary is so 
narrow that rifle-fire can be brought to 
bear from both banks throughout its 
entire length of thirty miles. 

The eastern end of the Northern 
Sea Route is just as strongly protected. 
To-day Vladivostok is not only the 
‘ Sovereign of the East,’ which is what 
its name, means, but the ‘ Key to the 
Russian East’ as well. There, too, the 
Soviets have spared neither money 
nor labour to turn the port into another 
Sebastopol. Its harbour, the Golden 
Horm, is one of the world’s most magni- 
ficent bays, capable of floating half the 
navies of the Great Powers. The deep 
waters are four miles long and half a 
mile wide, and any enemy attempting 
to break in would meet with a wither- 
ing reception. For the entrance is 
commanded by Russian Island and 
several other islets which have been 
strongly fortified. As long ago as 
1924 the Soviets began to transferm 
Vladivostok into a great air base, and 
it is only 700 miles from there to 
Tokyo. Port Arthur or Pearl-Harbour 
tactics at Vladivostok are certain to 
fail if tried out there by the Japanese. 

Murmansk and Vladivostok, then, 
may be considered the western and 
eastern termini of the Northern Sea 
Route. Murmansk is, unlike Arch- 
angel, ice-free for the whole of the 
winter, although pack-ice forms at 
some points along the neighbouring 
coast. Ice-breakers are necessary to 
keep open the harbours of Archangel 
and Vladivostok. Before the war the 
Russian Government was concentrating 
on building ice-breakers of hitherto 
unattained power so as to keep the 
Arctic route navigable for a longer 
period each season. The adventurers 
of the great days of the sixteenth 
century—Willoughby, Chancellor, and 
Hudson—would open their eyes in 
amazement if they could see these 
twentieth-century Juggernauts of the 


ice, recalling how the wooden hulls of — 


their cockle-shells battered themselves 
to pieces in vain against the far- 
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stretching ice-fields that barred thei 
progress. 

At last, in 1879, the famous Swedigh 
explorer Nordenskiold got through 
the North-East Passage in the Vega, 
Indomitable persistency had proved, 
at last, that ships could navigate the 
Passage. The task of making it» 
commercial seaway has been left to 
our Russian Allies during the past 
decade. Amid the wars and revolts, 
the bloodshed and famine which 
accompanied the Revolution of 1911, 
the route was forgotten. As soon 
as the country settled down t 
normal it was decided to push ahead 
with the development of its vast 
northern territories. To make this 4 
success some means of moving freight 
by sea was indispensable. The first 
Five-Year Plan included a compre 
hensive scheme for the exploration of 
the Far North; the second covered 
the islands and coasts of the Arctic 
with a network of stations to act a 





both scientific observatories and radio 
stations. Devoted scientists and rm 
search workers stayed on throughout 
the severest winters in order to obtain 
data about weather conditions. They 
suffered much, for conditions wer 
incredibly primitive ; but their courage 
assured the triumph of the plans. Ice 
breakers, aircraft, scientific laboratories, 
everything essential, in fact, to help 
them, were put at the disposal of these 
research workers, explorers, and se 
men. The contributions made by the 


scientists were of great value, but at 


rock-bottom the plain fact is that 
nothing could have been achieved 
without the dauntless spirit of the ice 
breaker crews. It is true that they 
were ‘armed with all the information 
radio stations and observatories could 
give them, but it was left to them to 
battle with the ice and carve a way 
through its seemingly impregnable mass. 
The Vega had got through, but that was 
an isolated case. The ice-breakers had 
to keep open a commercial seaway. 
Luckily for the success of the Fat 
North programme, the Russians are 
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perhaps more skilled at ice navigation 
than any other people except the 
Newfoundlanders. They keep _ice- 
breakers at work not only in the Arctic 
but in the Baltic, the Black Sea, the 
Caspian, and in the Far East. The 
Russians were the first nation to use 
them. This was in the Gulf of Finland 
about seventy years back, so as to 
extend the navigation season at St 
Petersburg. All Russian ice-breakers 
until 1937 were built abroad, mainly by 
such notable English firms as Sir W. G. 
Armstrong & Co. and Swan Hunter’s. 
Some of these hard-worked veterans 
are still in service, although the Soviets 
were replacing them as quickly as 


splendid record, acting as laboratories, 
observatories, and training-ships, and 
making many discoveries, besides carry- 
ing on their usual duties of escorting 
ships through the ice. The trouble is 
that, owing to the nature of the work, 
these old ships burn enormous quan- 
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tities of coal, which is not so easy to 
come by north of the Circle. Not only 
have their engines to propel the ships, 
but as well must smash the weight of 


the hull against the ice. So they are. 


only able to remain away from port 
just over three weeks before returning 
torefuel. This is why they were being 
superseded by more powerful oil- 
burning vessels, built at Leningrad and 
Nikolayev. 

Several new vessels were planned 
for the Far North, among them the 
Joseph Stalin, the Kaganovitch, the 
Molotov, and the Otto Schmidt. Just 
how far the programme had got when 
the Fiihrer’s intuition led him to attack 
Russia is not known with any cer- 
tainty, but the flagship, the Joseph 
Stalin, had gone north, and a second 
vessel was probably launched. These 
vessels are the last word in ice-breakers, 
magnificent ships of 11,000 to 12,000 
tons, developing 12,000 h.p., and carry- 
ing two planes for reconnaissance work. 
They keep in touch with each other 
and with all scientific stations in the 
Arctic and with Moscow by radio. 


possible before the war. They have a 
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In calm water the Joseph Stalin has a 
speed of fifteen knots, and her steel 
ribs and bows are capable of resisting 
the fiercest ice pressure. She is equipped 
with every modern device science can 
supply, including electric pumps and 
power, fresh-water distillation appara- 
tus, and even refrigerators. 

The Russians have reduced polar 
seamanship to a science. There is no 
trusting to luck these days, as in the 
past, when a sailor aloft in the crow’s 
nest did his best to search out a safe 
passage. Instead, the ship’s plane, or 
one asked for from a shore base, re- 
connoitres ahead. The ice-watch pilot 
surveys hundreds of square miles of 
sea, while his observer keenly scrutinises 
the drifting floes below. He draws a 
plan of the field, the first news reaches 
the ice-breaker by radio, so enabling 
a preliminary course to be set, and then 
the machine returns and the plan is 
dropped by parachute. The _ kest 
method of attack is decided upon, 
taking into account the time factor 
and the thickness of the ice. Where 
this is comparatively thin the ice- 
breaker smashes her way forward, but 
where it is thick explosives are 
used. Power, not speed, is indis- 
pensable to the ice-breaker. She 
charges the floes, but the aim where 
the ice is thick is not to clear a passage 
by ramming, but to make the bows 
climb the edge of the ice. The great 
vessel lumbers forward, and, groaning 


and shuddering, the bows mount the 


floes in her path. The ice itself creaks, 
moans, and protests, but usually it 
has to give way before the thousands 
of tons of steel bearing down upon it. 
Sometimes a huge crack appears; at 
others a mass of ice splits off and 
breaks into a thousand fragments. To 
facilitate its work the ice-breaker is 
built with flat and blunt bows, under- 
cut to help it rise over the ice, and to 
increase its breaking power water-tanks 
are fitted. 

Sometimes the ice refuses to yield at 
once, and the sequel is somewhat 
alarming to the traveller unused to 
Q 
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the playfully gargantuan capers of a 
10,000-ton ice-breaker. Smolka was 
once voyaging with a Russian ice 
captain who had the reputation of 
being one of the ablest on the Northern 
Sea Route, and on. one occasion when 
the ship plunged forward she found 
herself suspended with her forepart on 
the ice, which refused to be impressed 
by the steel hurled against it, and the 
rest in the water, “‘a rather undigni- 
fied position for such an impressive 
ship.” The captain was quite un- 
ruffled, and rang ordeis down to the 
engine-room. The propeller threshed 
astern. ‘‘ Suddenly,” says Smolka, ‘I 
felt the ship turning gently on its side. 
When she had a strong list, and I could 
hardly control my urge to draw the 
captain’s attention to this new threat 
of disaster, she straightened herself 
into a vertical position, but only 
to fall back into the newly acquired 
habit immediately—this time to the 
left. But the ice did not give in. The 
crew then pumped water from one side 
of the hull into the other gradually. 
There were four explosions, and the 
vessel sank back into the water.” 
There is a rapidly growing trade 
between Murmansk, Archangel and 
Vladivostok, and also with the inter- 
mediate river ports. The Russians 
plan to make the voyage between the 
first and last named ports regularly 
possible in a single season. Inevitably 
the war has curtailed the plans, but 
they are to be pushed. forward with 
undiminished vigour at the first oppor- 
‘tunity. The threat of German and 
Japanese aggression was undoubtedly 
one of Russia’s most impelling reasons 
for developing the Northern Sea Route, 
and it is significant that some little 
time back Tokyo reported that the 
Russians had succeeded in strengthen- 
ing their Eastern fleet in submarines 
by means of it. Development plans 
include the stationing of more ice- 
breakers and the opening up’ of a 
passage and freight service between 
Murmansk and the port of Nikolaievsk 
in the Maritime Province of Siberia. 
Our Allies have proved themselves 
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nothing if not daring in their Arotiy winter 
enterprises during recent years, and ont 
when war broke out a remarkabk eanel 
vessel was under construction for the Still 
Soviet Government in a Dutch ship. had fa 
yard. She was the first passengy North 
and cargo liner expressly designed fg They 
travel in the Arctic. The ship wa the} 
planned to supply passenger and freight permit 
services along Russia’s Arctic coast, made 
She was to have beén 500 feet long, bourit 
and the plans provided for two hulls the be 
the inner one insulated from the oute yetera 
so that the intense cold could no ems 
find its way into the cabins. To use the of the 
phrase we, accustomed to the freaks off touch 
British weather, know so well, ‘ weather reach 
permitting,’ the travellers would hay Malg: 
been able to enjoy the magnificent ie § jnoir 
and cliff scenery even though the tem. in th 
perature was far below freezing point. § then ; 
She was designed to do twenty knot§ gonce 
in open water, about three knots mon eripp 
than most fast cargo vessels. peril 

The ice-breakers are stationed a pang 
strategic points along the Northem§ j 4 . 
Seaway to shepherd the convoys§ i, or 
About 200 ships now use the route§ g qz 
every season. ~The most difficuk® aot) 
sections are at the southern end df goy 
Novaya Zemlya, where the ice-breaker Erm 
help ships through the Kara Strait;§ 4, 
then they are taken over by the nett® jojo 
escort, and are assisted through th® noxt 





Kara Sea and on past the mouth o 
the Yenisei, through the central and 
most northerly, and therefore the other 



















most difficult part of the route; and om 
the remaining ice-breakers operate 0 Arc 
the intricate channels of the New§ cpg 
Siberian Islands and the Bering Strait. § tho 
The perils still facing seamen in the § gen 
Far North were vividly shown durimg § q[p, 
the epic drift of the ice-breaker Sedov, § fai), 
mentioned earlier. The ice condition § t, 
during the 1937 season were extremely § No, 
difficult, and in the autumn not only hag 
several merchant ships but the ice sig 
breakers Sadko, Malygin, and the® of, 
Sedov were caught among the Siberian § 4, 
Islands. With their ships relentlessly § ipa, 
crushed by the grinding ice-floes, food ® —, 
and fuel at low ebb, the crews spenta® ong 





forced odyssey during the unbroken 
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winter night, and foodstuffs dropped 
from planes usually landed in in- 
accessible places. 

Still the crews never lost heart. They 
had faith that their comrades of the 
Northern Sea Route would rescue them. 
They were not let down. As soon as 
the lengthening hours of daylight 
permitted, cther planes sped north, 
made precarious landings on the neigh- 
bouring floes, and took off many of 
the besieged men. Next the powerful 
veteran Ermak—she develops 9000 h.p. 
—smashed her way north to the rescue 
of the other vessels, and her captain 
touched the northernmost point ever 
reached by a non-drifting vessel. The 
Malgyin and Sadko were able to follow 
their rescuer through the path made 
in the pack-ice into open water, but 
then a broken steering-wheel and heavy 
concentrations of ice doomed the 
crippled Sedov to another winter of 
perilous drifting. For three days the 
Ermak kept hauling her crippled sister, 
but with the ice dangerously closing 
in on the weather-beaten Malygin and 
Sadko it was decided to leave her for 
another season lest all four ships 
should be marooned. Five of the 
Ermak’s crew volunteered to stay with 
the skeleton crew of ten on the 
beleaguered ship. They were freed the 
next season, and all Moscow turned out 
to welcome the heroes after their sojourn 
of two years in the northern ice. 

The drift of the Sedov recalls that 
other epic chapter in the story of the 
Arctic route, the voyage of the 
Chelyuskin, which was named after 
the polar hero of the eighteenth 
century. Her voyage was a failure. 
That is true, but it was a glorious 
failure, and it added another chapter 
to the story of the conquest of the 
North-East Passage. As nothing else 
had done previously, it flashed a vivid 
signal to the world of the impressive 
efforts which the Russians were making 
to convert the Arctic Ocean into a 
trade route. The Chelyuskin was lost 
—yet only a year later the route was 
opened to commercial vessels. Her 
attempt was one of the pioneer efforts 


to defeat the ice with an ordinary ship, 
and the magnitude of this single enter- 
prise was as remarkable as the fate 
which befell it 

Ice-breakers are limited in range by 
considerations of fuel, therefore the 
Soviet Government decided in 1933 that 
it was necessary to see what a cargo 
vessel of 4000 tons, of 2500 hp., 
strengthened to shear through moderate 
ice, and carrying a plane, could make 
of a summer voyage from Leningrad 


‘through the Arctic Ocean to Vladi- 


vostok. That was the main object. 
The second was to collect scientific 
data as she travelled. And it is an 
extraordinary fact that her scientists 
calmly observed ice pressures while 
it crushed and sank the ship. For 
about half the route she was accom- 
panied by the ice-breaker Krassin, 
which then had herself to return for 
repairs. There were two other ice- 
breakers, but one of them was in an 
unsatisfactory condition., The second: 
was busy off Cape Chelyuskin. What 
was to bedone ? Should the Chelyuskin 
turn back? No. The answer came in 
@ unanimous voice from the crew. The 
expedition must achieve the task set 
it. She sailed on. 

After several false alarms the almost 
inescapable fate overtook her. The 
ship had nearly completed her polar 
voyage when the ice closed in round 
her in the Gulf of Kolyouchin. She 
began to drift safely east, and it 
seemed she would get sucked in through 
the Bering Strait. Then Fate frowned. 
A northerly drift carried her back 
again. For three months, locked in 
the ice of the Choukchi Sea, she still 
drifted slowly north. In February 
severe packing of the ice stove her in 
like an egg-shell, and she sank within 
a couple of hours. When her personnel 
realised what was certain to happen 
they worked like one man—although 
there were women among them. Scien- 
tific equipment, stores, and food were 
tumbled pell-mell upon the ice as the 
floes closed in groaning, pressing, 


smashing her ribs to pulpwood. A- 


Polar expedition, in the normal sense 
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of the word, could have reached the 
mainland. With the women this was 
- out of the question. So the company 
settled down to await rescue, confident 
Moscow would arrange it; for they 
were lucky in that they were able to 
make wireless contact. The inspira- 
tion of the castaways was Professor 
Otto Schmidt, who lectured to them, 
and who, in 60 degrees of frost, super- 
vised the making of an aerodrome on 
the floe. Conditions were appalling, 
but the wrecked never lost heart, and 
in equally terrible environment Russian 
airmen began to assemble at bases on 
both sides of the Bering Strait. <A 
month after the Chelyuskin sank the 
rescuing planes appeared, and the 
runway was found to be just long 
enough for hazardous landings and 
risky take-offs. Passengers were stowed 
under the wings as well as in the 
cabins, and on 13th April, two months 
to the day after the wreck, the whole 
party was safe. 
The next season, 1935, the first real 
success was achieved, when four Soviet 
ships made the North-East Passage, 
two from the east and two from the 
west. They were heavily laden, and 
called at the new Arctic ports Russia 
has established en route. One con- 
tinued her long voyage from Vladi- 
vostok on to London with a load of 
timber picked up at the most famous 
of the young ports, Igarka, on the 
Yenisei, 100 miles north of the Circle. 
The pairs started from Murmansk and 
Vladivostok respectively, and each 
two carried thousands of tons of food- 
stuffs and equipment for the Arctic 
stations, besides horses, cows, pigs, 
dogs, cats, and poultry, which were 
landed at the varioussettlements. They 
also conveyed hundreds of passengers, 
some of whom were scientists and 
research workers going to relieve staffs 
of the polar stations, and others were 
landed at the new ports of Tiksi on 
Laptev Bay at the mouth of the Lena, 
and Dickson Island, which is an 
important coaling base and observatory 
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as well. Igarka is symbolic of what 
Russia is doing in the Far North, 4 
dozen years back it was a collection , 
ramshackle huts ; now its population js 
20,000. Timber and concrete harbg 
walls have been erected under cop. 
ditions of subzero weather, scores of I con 
modern buildings have been re 
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regions of almost eternal-frost, ande an A 
resource of modern engineering has beef sore t 


employed to heat miles of water-maiz 
and sewers laid in the frozen soil. 

The pioneer freighters of 1935 
guided by constant wireless report 
about weather and ice condition 
Four relays of powerful ice-breake % 
stood by waiting to assist. The Abo 
arrived at their destinations ahead df, p p. 
time-table. Such success would hay Slot 
been impossible but for the devote Rnci 
duty of ice-breaker crews and scientist 1, 
in the Far North, hundreds of mile}, ; 
away from all the luxuries and amenit very t 
ties of civilised life. One party ofc ;, 
scientists was on Wrangel Island five 1s 
years before being relieved. This is 
one of the most isolated spots in the 
Arctic. Another lonely station i 
Hooker Island, south of Franz Joseph 
Land, yet Soviet women are bravelj 
living there with their husbands. 
third is 100 miles nearer the Po 
still, Prince Rudolf Island, whie¢ 
the Soviets say is the northernmo#,,. 
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middle of the century the Russias 
hope to have established a chain ¢ 
nearly equi-distant, modernly equippé@,,.. 
ports along the northern coast to serv vill- pe 
their Arctic fleet as coaling, repaill 
and supply stations. They also pla 
for relays of the latest type of ic 
breakers along the Northern Seaway 
Then the whole of their Arctic island 
will be dotted with scientific station 
hourly flashing reports to the stres 
of passenger and cargo vessels th 
will make the route one of the 
ocean highways of world commerce. 
is not for anybody to say they ¥ 
not succeed when the w onderful pre 
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Tes olf | consIDER myself to be one of the 
ted inky ones, because I started training 
Leveryfisan Auxiliary Ambulance driver long 
8 Desi fore this war began—before ‘ Munich ’ 
“uallsiven. Indeed, when Germany seized 
: mon Austria—which, you may re- 
? ‘Weltinember, was in March 1938—it seemed 
Sport bvious to me, as to many others, that 
tions} yr was inevitable. The only question 
oekeMiyas—when ? 

They} About that time.the first appeal for 
ad oi R.P. volunteers was launched, and 
have lot of us joined up at our Local 
vovouncil offices without much idea 
nti how our services would be used 
“when the time came. We were given 
menivery thorough First Aid courses and 
ty otif instruction in anti-gas training. 
. fivérnis last ended with the experience of 
his i being shut into the ‘ gas-van,’ a vehicle 
‘filled with extremely genuine tear gas, 


























jHowever, since we wore gas-masks 
here was no discomfort whatever. 
‘}0n our release we were told to take off 
masks and were invited to approach 
he van ‘cautiously.’ I was not 
‘Puliciently cautious. Tear gas cannot 
be seen or smelt, and my first sensation 


“_ as of having been struck across 
mn “the eyes with a red-hot lash. My 
UPP“eyes closed automatically, and no 


-|vill-power that I could exert would 
| fopen them again for several minutes. 


My 
; gas-masks went up 

‘ponsiderably. — 
Meanwhile, we had. not lost sight of 
® fact that we hoped to become 
“pAuxiliary Ambulance drivers. There 
gwere no ambulances to practise upon 
“}2 those days, but most of us owned 
"pcars of some kind, and we found a 
sled Motoring School which put its premises 
' [st our disposal for night driving 
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without lights. We have reason to be 
grateful to that school. It charged us 
nothing, it provided us with the con- 
ditions of a black-out, and it added 
to that every type of hill, corner, cross- 
roads, and other inconvenience on its 
extensive property. It even ghoulishly 
laid down. stuffed sacks to represent 
dead and wounded for us to avoid 
flattening beneath our wheels. We 
drove without lights, and were 
surprised to find how little it inter- 
fered with our powers of vision and 
judgment. 

Another thing that we wanted to 
do was to drive in gas-masks, but here 
we found ourselves up against the 
police, who said they would run us in 
for “driving with partially obscured 
vision” if we dared try. In vain we 
pointed out that no one stopped women 
from driving in fashionable hats, which 
often totally obscured all vision, and 
that anyhow there was a National 
Emergency. The Home Office rules 


_ would apparently bend for no one. 


We were helped out of that diffi- 
culty by a member of the miscalled 
Idle Rich, a gentleman of title who 
worked a fourteen-hour day seven days 
a week farming his property and looking 
after the welfare of his tenants. He 
offered us the use of his private park, 
and gave us leave to drive there in 
gas-masks to our hearts’ content so 
long as we did not injure his sheep and 
remembered to shut the gates. No 
sheep were injured, the gates were 
faithfully shut, and we found that 
driving in gas-masks, like driving 
in darkness, was just one other 
thing so much easier than we had 
supposed. When you find that you 
can do easily something which you 
were frightened of attempting, it gives © 
you a grand feeling of confidence. 

And so we arrived at ‘Munich,’ a 








landmark in history which we shall 
none of us forget. 

By that time the local authorities 
had woken up a bit, and those of us 
who wanted to be Auxiliary Ambulance 
drivers were taken under the wing of 
the regular Accident Ambulance Service 
and trained on the white ambulances 
which may be found at the scene 
of any disaster. Naturally we were 
not given the newest and best vehicles 
to play with ; indeed, the ones we had 
were generally referred to as “the 
Crimean War relics.” They were 
old, heavy and brutes to steer, but 
by no means beyond our powers. 
The regular Ambulance Staff, who 
worked many hours overtime to train 
us, earned our everlasting respect and 
gratitude. 

It was at a later stage that, largely 
through our own insistence, we were 
allowed to go out with the regular 
ambulances when they were called to 
street accidents. It was grisly work, and 
we were much criticised for suggesting 
it, but we wanted to test our reactions 
to horrid sights, knowing that the 
time was inevitably coming when we 
should have plenty of them. To 
stand by and watch, with no active 
part to play, is a fairly high test, as 
most medical students and probationer 
nurses who have done theatre work 
will agree, but I do not recollect that 
any of us disgraced ourselves. And 
these experiences—some of them were 
exceedingly unpleasant—stood us in 
good stead later on. 

So we came to the day that Hitler 
marched into Poland: the night we 
mobilised. I do not think that anyone 
who was in that show will ever forget 
it. A hot, thundery night, and the 
first experience of a complete black- 
out. We were working in the sullen, 
fear-filled darkness until after mid- 
night, drawing equipment, finding 
vehicles among a confused mass of 
requisitioned vans and lorries of every 
type from the light delivery to the 
heaviest furniture removal; driving 
the unwieldy and often mechanically 
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unsound things through inky-black, 
unfamiliar streets ; fitting frames ang 
stretchers by the lights of dimmed 
torches. And doing it all with 4 
sinister feeling that, although war 
had not yet been declaragl, Hitle 
was quite likely to omit formalities 
and launch unknown horrors at any 
moment. 

It seemed an appalling experiencg 
at the time, but it is one to look back 
on with & modest pride: something 
we accomplished in the midst of chaos 
indescribable, something which the 
recruits who came later into the 
Auxiliary Ambulance Service have not 
shared. They do not know the excite. 
ment of driving the ancient broken. 
down lorry that has to be nursed and 
coaxed home at all costs. The neat, 
box-like Auxiliaries in use to-day are 





mounted on the chassis of high 
powered private cars which the veriest 
novice could drive. 

My own station clung affectionately 
to one relic of its stormy past— 
Maudie, the Green Line Bus. She was 
a twenty-four seater charabanc, and 
the first time I was ordered to drive 
her I went weak at the knees with 
fright. However, as I had so often 
found before, my fears were ground 
less, and Maudie and I had a very 
pleasant trip through the City to 
Hackney Marshes and back again. 

We settled down to the monotony 
of the Bore War and to the comrade 
ship which results from a diversity of 
personal outlooks and interests united 
by ® common occupation. Our little 
company included journalists, artists, 
a dressmaker, a plumber, two taxi 
drivers, and an upholsterer—who was 
much in demand when the springs of 
the sofa gave way, as they frequently 
did. We mustered also lawyers, manne 
quins, an architect, a couple of retired 
ballet dancers, and a perfectly genuine 
peeress who. stood five feet nothing 
and drove Maudie with an air of non 
chalance delightful to behold. 

We alleviated the boredom with 
intense First Aid practices, and learnt 
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gme valuable lessons, of which at least 
two live painfully in my mind. 

“You will go,” said the instructor 
on the first occasion, ‘to Blank Ter- 
mee, where you will find a ‘ casualty ’ 
pearing @ label stating what injuries 
have been suffered. You will render 
first Aid treatment and return here.”’ 

Checking, to be sure that the First 
Aid satchel was in the car (it was on 
record that a car had once set out 
lacking this necessary equipment), I 
revved up the engine and set forth full 
of the crusading spirit and visions of 
§t John’s slings and Potts’ fractures. 

» Blank Terrace was empty of human 
lif. A cat crouched mewing on a 
window-sill, and was answered from 
somewhere by unearthly noises. Draw- 
ing the car neatly in to the left-hand 
kerb, I ran across the road towards 


-fihe unearthly noises, and found the 








non- 


arnt 


‘casualty’ lurking down an area, 
ginning all over a wide and cheerful 
face, while uttering the most dismal 
groans and cries, designed to guide 
and hasten the rescuer. A bare arm, 
heavily decorated by someone with 


lipstick, gave a clue to the ‘ injury,’ 


and a boldly written label supplied 
the rest. SEVERE ARTERIAL BLEEDING 
FROM THE ELBOW, it said. 

“Ha!” thought [happily. ‘“ Arterial 
bleeding ; apply pressure to the artery 
above the wound,” and immediately 
seized the victim’s upper arm in a vice- 
like grip which called forth a howl of 


protest. 
“Yow!” shrieked the victim. 
“Leggo, that hurts!” But I could 


not let go; not by all the rules in the 
book. Pressure on the artery must 
not be let go until it has been replaced 
by a bandage, or if necessary a tour- 
niquet. The recollection of this fact 
turned me cold with horror. Bandages 
and tourniquet were in the satchel, 
which was in the car on the other side 
of the street. 

Technically speaking, I was con- 
demned to remain down that area hold- 
ing on to that artery for the duration 
of the war unless someone came to my 
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assistance. Themoral of this cautionary 
tale hardly needs stressing. 

On the second occasion, for realism 
in practice the volunteer ‘ casualty’ 
had been placed in the station’s shelter, 
a sand-bagged structure with narrow 
entrances each containing the regula- 
tion ‘traverse’ against blast. The 
doctor who had come to imspect the 
practice had chosen it because he saw 
that it was one of those places into 
which you could not get a stretcher. 
Not that this worried us of the First 
Aid Party. We were on our mettle, and 
we left the stretcher outside, murmuring 
that we knew how to carry a patient 
on a blanket. 

The victim—entering thoroughly into 
the spirit of the thing—was found in 
an artistically twisted heap, afflicted 
with a fractured femur, which in 
plain English is a broken thigh, an 
injury greatly béloved by the A.R.P. 


authorities for practice purposes. The 
prescribed treatment involves a single 
splint from armpit to foot and seven 
bandages, these to be put on in a 
definite order and not just as fancy 


dictates. 


{The First Aid Party was word 


perfect in fractured femurs ; one might 


almost say it was tired of them. By 
the dim light of one torch, to make it 
more realistic, the ‘ casualty ’ was duly 


splinted and bandaged into a resem- 


blance to Tutankhamen’s mummy, 
rigid, as the book requires, from chest 


to heel. 

, Once or twice, as the work went 
smoothly forward, the beam of the 
torch lit the doctor’s face, and the 
leader of the First Aid Party wondered 
what was causing the gleam of amuse- 
ment which the light revealed. Hur- 
riedly he checked over the work; the 


reef knots were well and truly tied, the . 


ends of the bandages neatly tucked in. 
They could do femurs in their sleep, 
and it must be something quite different 
that was amusing the doctor. The 
work appeared to be up to competition 
standard, and the party spread a 
blanket. 
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A moment later the doctor’s: smile 
had become an audible chuckle, and 
the dismayed First Aid Party were 
learning that though you might be 
able to splint and bandage broken 
thighs in your sleep, you cannot get a 
perfectly rigid body, even in a blanket, 
round a blast-wall if the passage is 
narrow. Heroic attempts were made 
to find some way of getting the patient 
out short of demolishing the shelter. 
The victim’s yells of agony and protest 
nearly brought in the police, but all 
efforts were in vain. Time—precious 
if it had been ‘the real thing ’—had 
been wasted. All the beautiful ban- 
daging had to be undone, and an un- 
orthodox short splint from the hip 
substituted so that the patient might 
be bent at the waist and so got round 
the traverse. 

I recollect also on another occasion 
; ing to an imaginary ‘incident’ 

and being refused by a stout policeman 
entry to the street in which the practice 
was taking place. © 

“* But, officer,’ I protested, “‘ there’s 
supposed to be a raid, and I’m supposed 
to go and pick up casualties.” 

“*'Yus, Miss,” he responded with a 
grin; “and what’s more, this ’ere ”’— 
making an expansive gesture round 
his own portly person—“ is supposed 
to be an ’ell of a great bomb crater 
what you can’t get over. You'd best 
go fust right and then fust right 
again.” i 

In addition to official practices on 
hapless volunteers with imaginary in- 
juries, we bound and anointed each 
other’s small cuts and abrasions 
resulting from our work: mostly 
burns from incautiously touching hot 
cylinders, and twisted ankles from 
obeying orders too enthusiastically at 
the double on dark and _ slippery 
nights. 

There was also the sad affair of the 
knitting needles. They were long and 
sharp, and one of our company sat on 
them by mistake and was pierced in a 
fleshy part to considerable depth. 
Iodine was applied to the wounds ‘in 
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private by her giggling colleagues, an 
then someone put forward the sugge. 
tion that as the injury had bea 
sustained while on duty compensation 
would be payable by the authorities 
This idea found fayour with th 
sufferer, who came of a race repute 
to have strong business instincts 
She applied for and received a form 
headed ACCIDENTS INCURRED IN TR 
COURSE OF EMPLOYMENT, the filling 
in of which provided the entire station 
with free, not to say ribald, entertain. 
ment. Nature of Accident. That was 
easy. Knitting needles in the—well, 
whatever you liked to call it. The 
form then proceeded in magnificent 
crescendo through Were the Police 
Summoned ? and Names of Witnesses 
to Draw a Plan Showing the Site ¢ 
the Accident, at which point the victim 
wrapped herself in a mantle of modesty 
and reluctantly abandoned her claims, 

By the summer of 1940 the raids, 
for which we had waited so long, began, 
and although they were not heavy at 
first they gave us the work for which 
we had trained so untiringly. That 
Auxiliary Ambulance Service 
functioned efficiently is, I think, 8 
matter of history. 

It is also a matter of history that 
Londoners reacted to bombing in 8 
manner presumably never expected by 
the Government which, for two years, 
had by propaganda done much to sow 
the seeds of panic in the population 
Cockney spirits were undaunted, 4 
witness the small shop with its front 
blasted off, whose proprietor had 
erected a notice: MORE OPEN THAN 
USUAL, and carried on as_ though 
nothing had happened. Another, rather 
less damaged, bore like a banner the 
device: BUSINESS AS USUAL DURING 
ALTERATIONS TO GERMANY. 

Humour of a different kind was 
provided by a shattered piece of 
masonry which had once framed the 
entrance to a religious conventicle, 
and on which was hanging the exhorts 
tion, “ Brother, do not stand outside 
hoping for Salvation, but come inside 
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and get it.” Into the same category 
falls a small scene of which I was a 
privileged spectator. Fixed to the 
gle remaining wall of a considerable 
min was @ notice informing all and 
sundry that the Police had Instructions 
to Take into Custody Any Persons 
Damaging this Building. A constable, 
paused in his beat, stood glowering at 
this piece of unintentional sarcasm. 
To him a workman, passing by, called 
out, ““ What d’yer catch ’em with’? 


.. | Butterfly nets ?”” and was gone before 


the outraged officer could frame a 
retort. 

We were sometimes badly frightened, 
often bored, and almost perpetually 
wld; for it was not until the spring 
of 1942 that the Service was issued, as 
wmiform, with anything but a coat of 
thin cotton drill. In these we endured 
the first three bitter winters of the 
war, and it was a common occurrence 
to be kept standing by in the snow for 
hours at a stretch while the rescue 
parties dug out the casualties. 

There were dark moments which 
one would gladly forget. The incon- 


solable crying of a child whose mother 
would never in this world speak to 
her again ; the time we stood by for a 
night and a day while firemen fought 
desperately a hopeless battle against 
a burning building in whose basement 
shelter twenty-seven persons were 


trapped and doomed. ... Memory 
shrinks from these scenes and turns to 
others which one will remember with 
gratitude all one’s life. 

I shall not easily forget an aged 
beldame who refused to leave. the 
tuins from which she had been extri- 
cated—miraculously unhurt—until the 
rescue party had found her equally aged 
husband. 

“You oughtn’t to be in London, 
Ma,” advised one of the ambulance 
crew standing by to ascertain whether 
the old lady’s spouse came forth in one 
or more pieces. “‘ Haven’t you anyone 
in the country you could go to ?” 

“Plenty,” retorted the ancient scorn- 
fully. “But why should I? The 
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King’s still in Buckin’am Palace, ain’t 
’e, and wot’s good enough for ’im’s 
good enough for me. ‘Sides, it’s me 
ome.” 

Her home at that moment was repre- 
sented by a shapeless heap of rubble, 
but her spirit was terrible as an army 
with banners. 

One night a bomb, not of very large 
calibre, landed in the street just out- 
side the Ambulance Station, between 
the garage, where the office and tele- 
phone were situated alongside the 
vehicles, and the house a few doors 
away where the drivers awaited orders. 
The bomb blew a large crater in the 
road and hurled lumps of paving- 
stone high into the air to descend 
through the garage roof, causing alarm 
and despondency to the picket. 

No one knew exactly where the 
bomb had landed, and both office and 
house sought to assure themselves of 
the other’s safety. Attempts to com- 
municate on the private telephone 
failed, as the line was cut, so each 
department despatched a runner to 
find out the position. It was a pitch- 
black night, and the two emissaries, 
proceeding at the double, fell headlong 
into the bomb crater, of whose existence 
they were ignorant. There they mutu- 
ally embraced, extricated themselves 
from the malodorous mixture of gas 
and water with which two broken 
mains were rapidly filling the crater, 
and returned whence they came. 

Meanwhile up at the house we were 
contending with our own. difficulties. 
The blast had not only shattered 
every window, showering splintered 
glass everywhere, but had disrupted 
the electric light and brought all the 
soot down the chimneys, and the 
broken water-main was soon pouring 
floods into the basement via the coal 
cellar. Half a ton of coke came 
floating in on the tide to add to the 
confusion, and it was days before we 
got the place reasonably dry and clean 
again. 

Then there was the little matter of 
the station shelter, which has already 
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been mentioned. It was built of 
sand-bags by professional skilled 
labour at the public expense, and about 
three weeks later it quietly collapsed in 
ruins. As the raids had not then 
even begun, and as the shelter was 
supposed to be our refuge in case of 
close bombing, we were naturally 
indignant and demanded that some- 
thing more durable should replace it. 
After some controversy a precisely 
similar structure was provided by the 
same skilled labour, and again at 
*public expense. This one stood for 
nearly two months and survived some 
half-dozen minor raids before it, too, 
wilted into a ruin on a fine afternoon 
when all was peace and quietness. 
This was too much, and mutiny 
threatened. The authorities hastily 
rebuilt the sand-bags for the third time, 
but we would have none of them, and 
clamoured that unless they built in 
brick and concrete we would resign in 
a body. 

Why we made all this fuss I cannot 
imagine, for in the event we never 
used the shelter. When there was 
close bombing we were mostly out on 
calls and by no means huddling in 
safety. However, our protests were 
heard, and while the third edition of 
the sand-bags was left standing, a 
handsome brick box with a concrete 
roof was built to our satisfaction. 

Alas! for the pride that goeth 
before destruction. On a night which 
we shall none of us forget, the unspeak- 
able Hun dropped that abominable 
object, a land-mine, at the very door 
of the garage. It is recorded that one 
of our drivers, proceeding out on a 
call, saw the beastly thing floating 
down on its parachute, and, with great 

. presence of mind, stood on her acceler- 
ator. She confessed later that her 
precipitancy had caused her to jump 
a set of traffic lights, and that as a 
consequence she ‘“‘ might have had a 
nasty accident.” 

The land-mine brought down a really 
astonishing number of houses, including 

at least one which ‘pancaked’ in a 
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curious way. The walls just wen 
completely, and the four storeys wer 
squashed flat on top of one another, 
I remember the bathrooms looked go 
The garage. roof fell in and crushed 
poor Maudie as though she had been, 
beetle. She was the only vehich 
there, and none of the drivers wa 
hurt because the raid had been heavy 
for hours, and everyone was out 
calls. The office personnel admitted 
afterwards to having had ‘a bit ofa 
jolt,’ which seems a mild way 
describing the descent of a ceiling 
on to your unsuspecting head. They 
crawled out of the plaster and surveyed 
the wreckage by the light of dimmea 
torches. It was plain that the station, 
as such, was beyond hope of repair, 
The only thing that was standing dike 
a rock among the ruins was the thin It. 
edition of the sand-bag shelter. On its 
roof was piled a mass of broken joists, 
slates, glass, and other debris, but it 
stood, solid and triumphant : sneering 
one might almost say. Its brick ani 
concrete successor had cracked like au 
egg-shell, and anyone inside would hay 
been crushed to pulp. 
By about 2 a.m. the raid had abated 
somewhat, and drivers returning 
the station parked their vehicles wher 
they could and turned themselye 
into a demolition squad. At about 
three o’clock April turned up, although 
she was not officially on duty. 
Mention must be made of this exotit 
damsel. She was outwardly the pe 
fected dream of the beauty parlow. 
From her peroxidised head to her natut 
ally fine eyelashes sticky with mascamt, 
from her crimson, lipsticked mouth # 
her long, blood-coloured nails, she wi 
a patent justification of Hitler’s theory 
that the British are a decadent raw 
She spoke in an affected, throaty dra came 
and you would have expected her i «g, 
scream the place down every time a April 
heard gun-fire. 
When the blitzes began there was 
good deal of winnowing of the chai 
from the grain and a good many 8ih 
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Not least among them was 


April. She never flickered an eyelash. 


Punctual, efficient, a superb driver, 
pock-steady in the hottest corners, 

ently bored and indifferent to 
any form of danger: that was April, 
and it may be said in passing that she 
was by no means unique. 

She strolled in at three o’clock on 
that chaotic morning in a rather 
gimy overall with—incongruously— 
diamonds in her ears. Since we needed 
any help we could get she was welcome, 
but we were curious to know why she 
had come. 

“T’d have been here sooner,” she 
drawled, “only there weren’t any 
taxis.”’ 

As April lived only two streets away 
from the station this did not make 
sense, So we pressed for details. 

It then transpired that this young 
woman—her age I believe was twenty 
—had been having an evening’s enjoy- 
ment. She and the man of her choice 
had been dining in a restaurant when 
the night’s blitz started, but after 
months of blitzes regularly every night 
fom dusk to dawn you do not let 
them interfere with your pleasures. 
So the two finished their dinner in 
comfort, and then decided that they 
would go on somewhere and dance. 
This they did until about one o’clock, 
when they were tired and ready to 
go home. It was then that the lack 


_}of taxis—really not surprising in the 


middle of a very heavy raid—was what 
April described petulantly as ‘too 
tiresome.” The pair set off to walk. 
There was inferno going on above and 
all around them, and the distance was 
at least two and a half miles. How- 
ever, April and her escort meandered 
weoncernedly through the worst the 


‘BLuftwaffe could do, and miraculously 
tame to no hurt. 

“St Alfred’s Church has gone,” 
April announced casually in the course 


of her narrative. “It went with a 
direct hit just after we had passed 


it. My hair is full of dust; too tire- 


some.” 

Unscathed, save for dusty hair, she 
had reached her own home. “ '0o 
tiresome,” she lamented. “ All the 
windows gone and several doors off 
their hinges. I thought Id better 
come round and see if the station was 
all right.” . 

Accordingly, this young and deli- 
cately nurtured girl had changed out, 
of her evening dress into her working 
overalls—forgetting the diamond ear- 
rings in the process—and, having had 
no sleep or rest at all, was now wielding 
@ shovel like any navvy. 

“I take off my hat to you, April,” 
I said. “I know my limitations, and 
I couldn’t have walked through that.” 

April pushed her hair off her fore- 
head, thereby streaking her face with 
grime, and turned upon me a stare of 
perfectly genuine astonishment. 

“But what else could you have 
done ?”’ she asked. “TI keep telling 
you there were no taxis.” . 

That was the last of the bad raids 


-on London up to date, and the land- 


mine effectively broke up our little 
company. The premises were pro- 
nounced to be beyond repair, so the 
station was closed and the personnel 
scattered in drafts to others. We have 
settled down in our new environs, and 
once again we are waiting—for what ? 
Was that tremendous raid the end 
of the Battle of Britain, which began 
with a vain attempt to conquer the 
R.A.F. and went on to an equally vain 
attempt to conquer civilian morale? 
Time will show, but at all events those 
of us who ‘stayed put’ and saw it 
through, whether actively or passively, 
have and share something which we 
would not exchange for a king’s ransom : 
the comradeship of those “‘ who fought 
with us upon Saint Crispin’s Day.” 
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IN NEW ZEALAND. ° 


BY SIR HUBERT OSTLER. 


OnE of the most remarkable things 
about New Zealand when it was first 
discovered was the almost complete 
absence of animal life in the country. 
In its surrounding. seas it was far 
otherwise. The southern variety of the 
Greenland or right whale abounded 
in its seas, and resorted to its 
bays for breeding purposes. From 
1825 for a period of thirty years a 
large number of shore whaling stations 
engaged solely in the capture of this 
species were maintained in prosperity 
in various parts of both the South and 
the North Islands. The humpback, as 
well as being smaller and of less value 
in its yield of oil and whalebone, was 
no doubt too fast to be successfully 
hunted in rowing- boats. But the 
whalers were living on capital. The 
supply of right whales suddenly failed, 
and the species has never recovered from 
that great slaughter. Out of between 
two and three thousand whales captured, 
in Cook Strait in the last thirty years 
at the Tory Channel Whaling Station, 
only seventeen have been of the right 
whale species. 

The sperm whale was plentiful 
round the coasts of New Zealand, 
but was a denizen of the deeper 
seas, and seldom came in _ close 
enough to be captured by shore 
stations. This species also suffered 
‘during the first half of the nineteenth 
century by over-hunting, and has 
never recovered its numbers. The 
Tory Channel Station has captured only 
two sperm whales during the last thirty 
years. The species of whale captured 
by the Cook Strait whalers is almost 
exclusively the humpback. During 
the months of May, June, July, and 

August in each year a large number of 
them—probably some thousands—pass 
through Cook Strait travelling from 
east to west. It was formerly thought 





that they came up from the Antarctir 
to breed in warmer waters; and 
it was feared that with the whole. 
sale destruction which had gon 
on there for many years from British, 
Norwegian, and Japanese whaling 
ships, the numbers which annually pag 
through Cook Strait would decreagg, 
But this has not proved to be the cage, 
In recent years the number caught in 
each season has increased. Moreover, 
a party of New Zealand whalers som 
years ago established a whaling station 
on Campbell Island, and scoured th 
surrounding seas for some months with 
the object of intercepting the mign 
tion of whales from the Ross Se 
But no such migration was observed 
The theory of the Cook Strait whalen 
is that the whales from which they 
take their annual toll is a species a 
@ family of humpbacks which neve 
visits Antarctic seas, but spends it 
time in the latitude of the ‘ Roariz 
Forties,’ slowly travelling round th 
world once a year from east to wail 
against the prevailing winds. 

In 1935, about four days out fra 
Cape Town on the way to Perth, a 
steamer passed through school afte 
school of whales, and this continued ft 
several days, during which time we mus 
have seen many hundreds. They wer 
all humpbacks, easily recognised }j 
their characteristic hump which appem 
when they roll over after . blowin 
and they were travelling from ¢ 
to west. This was in November. } 
seems to support the whalers’ theo 
Each year a toll of from seventy 
eighty is taken from this migration! 
the adventurous band of whalers whe 
methods I have formerly described! 
‘ Maga,’ and so far there is no indicat 
that the supply is diminishing, } 
rather the reverse. During the 

season 82 whales were captured, 4 
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the season before that 109, which is 
the greatest number ever caught in 
one season. , E 

An occasional blue whale traverses 
(ook Strait, and three years ago 
the whalers captured a monster 
ninety-eight feet long. Its jaw-bones 
were the thickness. of a man’s body 
and over twenty-two feet long. It 
was @ female, and from it was taken 
an embryo only four inches long, which 
has been carefully preserved in formalin. 
The period of gestation of whales is 
uknown, but I have been assured by 
Professor Dakin of Sydney University, 
a world-wide authority on the subject, 
that the extreme period of life of the 
toothless whales is not more than 
thirty years, and that they breed 
at four and a half years of age, 
and therefore must have reached full 
maturity in that short time. The 
Cook Strait whalers have captured a 
female humpback whale from time 








to time containing a fetus about 
to be born and already grown to a 
length of eighteen feet. The blue whale 


§ goows to double the length of the 


humpback, and therefore one would 
expect its foetus to be even larger 
when born, but its growth in five 
years to nearly a hundred feet long 
must be phenomenal. The toothed 
whales, it has been established, have a 
longer period of life. Instances are 
known of particular specimens of the 
killer whale which have lived for at 
least sixty years. One of the world- 
famous school of killers that used to 
inhabit Twofold Bay on the Australian 
coast and join with the whalers in the 
hunting of the right whale had a 
deformed dorsal fin by which it could 
be identified, and its skeleton was 
carefully preserved after its death. 
It lived for over sixty years. Killer 
whales have been often observed by 
the whalers passing through Cook 
Strait, sometimes at the same time as 
humpbacks ; but in all their experience 
of more than thirty years they have 
never observed an attack by killer 
whales on the humpback. 
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Two species of porpoise exist in great 
numbers around our New Zealand 
coasts. The fur seal was found in 
thousands round the south and south- 
west coasts of the South Island. They 
were almost exterminated in the first 
twenty-five years of the nineteenth 
century by expeditions sent out from 
Sydney. A few still exist, and are 
often seen from passing steamers 
basking on small rocky islands off the 
west coast. They have been strictly 
protected for very many years, but 
have never recovered from the great 
slaughter, and seem rather to decrease. 
The sea-lion and sea-elephant were 
common in the early days, and odd 
specimens are continually landing on 
different parts of our long coast-line 
today. Only a month or two ago 
the newspapers reported the landing 
of a young sea-elephant on a beach 
in the South Island, and of a sea-lion 
on the banks of one of our west coast 
rivers. A man was walking down the 
river bank before dawn after white- 
bait, when he fell over the sea-lion, and 
made a hurried and startled retreat 
when it suddenly began to bark 
hoarsely at the indignity. It made 
no attempt to attack him. The sea- 
lion is not a dangerous animal, but has 
been known to attack and kill a man. 
In Anson’s ‘ Voyage Round the World’ 
an instance is recorded of one of his 
sailors being attacked by a sea-lion 
at Juan Fernandez. He was skinning 
its calf when the mother sea-lion 
attacked him, and bit his head so 
severely that he died. 

But though the seas swarmed with 
animal life, when Captain Cook arrived 
in New Zealand on his second voyage 
in 1773 there were only four species of 
land mammals in existence here, and 
only two of these, the long-eared and 
the short-eared bat, were indigenous to 
the country. The other two, the native 
dog and the native rat, had been intro- 
duced by the Maori. Alli four of these 
species are now extinct, or practically 
so. The native dog has gone, leaving 
no descendants and no trace of itself, 
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There may possibly be a few specimens 
of the rat and the two bats still existing, 
but I have not seen a specimen of any 
of them for at least forty years, nor 
have I seen any report of them for 
many years. But there are now at 
least forty-eight species of mammals 
acclimatised in New Zealand, and of 
that number all but four—of the rat 
and mouse tribes—were intentionally 
introduced. The story of the coming 
of this varied animal life into the 
country, and of the profound changes 
that have been brought about by their 
introduction, is not without interest. 

Captain Cook himself was the first 
great acclimatiser, not only in New 
Zealand, but throughout the South 
Seas. He was continually experiment- 
ing with the introduction of seeds, 
plants, and animals to the various 
countries and islands which he dis- 
covered and visited. His first experi- 
ment in acclimatisation in New Zealand 
was to liberate five geese in Dusky 
Sound in the south-west of the South 
Island. No more was ever heard of 
these, and thus the first experiment 
proved a failure. On his second 
voyage he shipped four sheep at the 
Cape of Good Hope for liberation in 
New Zealand. Two died during the 
voyage, and the other two, a ram and 
a ewe, although still alive when he 
reached Queen Charlotte Sound, were 
far gone in scurvy or some similar 
disease which had caused all their 
teeth to work. loose. They were 
released at Queen Charlotte Sound, 
but apparently died. Captain Furneaux 
. of the Adventure, however, the ship 
which accompanied the Endeavour, 
liberated at the same place a boar and 
two sows, and later, in 1877, another 
boar and sow. These were the pro- 
genitors of the wild pigs which spread 
from one end of the South Island to 
the other, which are still abundant in 
the wild parts of the island, and which 
for many years have been an unmiti- 
gated curse to the country. 

In 1877 also a pair of goats was liber- 
ated in Queen Charlotte Sound, and 
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these were the parents of the wild goats 
that have spread from one end of the 
island to the other wherever the 
country is wild and inaccessible. They 
also have proved a curse by denuding 
the high country on which they liye 
of its scant vegetation, and thereby 
causing the hills to slip away in shingle 
slides which destroy their grazing 
value for sheep. In 1793 Captain 
King, the third Governor of New 
South Wales, caused a few pigs to be 
liberated in the North Island, and they 
multiplied so quickly that in twenty. 
five years the whole of the island was 
overrun by wild pigs. Before the North 
Island was stocked with sheep and 
cattle, the pigs served a useful purpose 


- as food for the Maori and for the early 


settlers. Indeed it may be said that 
the introduction of pigs was a sub- 
stantial cause of the extinction of the 
unpleasant habit of cannibalism which 
was universal amongst the natives, 
For many years the main animal food 
of both Maori and settler was pork. 
But when the country began to be 
cultivated and farmed the pigs became 
a pest. They still exist in thousands, 
and thrive in the rough country m 
the centre of the island. They cause 
great damage annually to the farming 
community by their destruction of 
lambs and their rooting up of grass. 
Nothing can be done towards exter 
minating them because of the size and 
inaccessibility of their retreats in the 
heavily forested hills and valleys of 
the central mountains. The wild pg 
of New Zealand has reverted to its 
ancestral type, and the boars grow to 
a larger size than the wild boar of 
India, and are equally savage and 
pugnacious. 

In 1814 the Rev. Samuel Marsden 
landed in the Bay of Islands, bringing 
the first mission to New Zealand. In 
his small ship he brought an entire and 
two mares, a bull and two cows, and 
a few sheep. This was the first intro- 
duction of domestic stock into the North 
Island. All three species throve and 
increased rapidly. Whalers who settled 
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in various parts of New Zealand in 
their shore whaling stations also intro- 
duced cattle here and there, and in 
1840 there were already wild cattle on 
the island of Kapiti, one of the early 
whaling stations at the entrance to 
(ook Strait. Sheep were introduced 
in the South Island by early settlers 
fom about 1830 onwards, and from 
that time until 1840, when the first 
sttlers arrived from England, numbers 
of horses, cattle, and sheep were intro- 
duced from New South Wales, which 
is comparatively near at hand. The 
voyage from Sydney would sometimes 
take no more than a week, so that it 
was easy to land stock in New Zealand 
in good condition. All species of 
domestic stock throve amazingly, and 
twenty years after the arrival of the 
first settlers—.e., by 1860—the sheep 
in the country could be numbered by 
nillions and the cattle and horses by 
thousands. Horses were so common 
and cheap that almost every Maori in 
the country was the owner of at 
last one. They became so plentiful 
and so little considered that many 
were allowed to escape and run wild. 
They spread over the high central 
open country of the North Island in 
thousands, and there are still large 
herds of wild horses in that area. Lord 
Mottistone, in his book ‘ Adventure,’ 
describes a hunt of wild horses in 
which he participated in 1889 on the 
high plains to the east of Lake Taupo. 
For ten years after their arrival 
the settlers sent out by the New 
Zealand Company had a_ severe 
struggle for bare existence, and 
little time or means to devote to the 
improvement of their lot. There was 
war with the Maoris in the north and 
also in the Wellington Province. There 
was the uncertainty caused by diffi- 
culty and delays in obtaining titles to 
the land for which they had paid. 
When these had been tardily overcome, 
there was no market for surplus 
produce. When the great gold rush 
commenced in 1849 a number of 
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homes and sailed off to try their for- 
tunes in California. It was not until 
the discovery of gold in Australia in 
1851, and the phenomenal rush of 
adventurers there from all over the 
world, that a ready market was pro- 
vided fer everything that could be 
grown in New Zealand and transported 
for food. From that time the New 
Zealand settlers began to thrive and 
grow prosperous enough to find time 
to spare for the pursuit of their own 
happiness. They had not been long 
enough in New Zealand to adopt it as 
their home. They were homesick for 
their native land, which in those days 
seemed so far away. Their new 
country was empty of wild animal life, 


-the forests silent, the streams without 


fish. They desired to make their 
adopted country more like their home- 
land and to import the familiar wild 
things which had been about them in 
their youth. It was a natural enough 
sentiment, but there were great diffi- 
culties in the way. It was before the 
era of steamships, and the voyage to 
New Zealand never took less than 
three months, and sometimes as many 
as six. 

There were bound to be heavy 
losses in importing wild animals and 
birds under these conditions which 
would be beyond the means of most 
individuals. . At that time there were 
nine separate provinces in New Zea- 
land, each with its separate govern- 
ment, as well as a central government. 
Acclimatisation Societies were formed 
in every province to carry on this work 
which was universally in favour amongst 
the settlers. Almost the whole of the 
acclimatisation of the wild animals 
which we now have was effected either 
by these societies or by one or other 
of the provincial governments, or 
by the central government of the 
day. Until quite recent times the 
work of the Acclimatisation Societies 
was approved of, supported, and helped 
by the Government. It was in the 
‘sixties’ that this movement com- 
menced, and it continued without any 
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reversal of policy for the next fifty 
years. During that time the Acclimat- 
isation Societies obtained statutory 
power to issue licences for the shooting 
of imported game and deer, and for the 
catching of trout and salmon intro- 
duced into our rivers. The funds 
provided by the issue of these 
licences were largely used for further 
importations. 

Many disastrous mistakes were 
made, the worst being the intro- 
duction of the rabbit, the ferret, 
the stoat and the weasel, and the 
smaller English passeriform birds. 
Had the early settlers known a 
little more about history they would 
never have made the mistake of intro- 
ducing the rabbit. In Sir Arthur 
Helps’ ‘ Life of Columbus’ he quotes 
an early Portuguese experiment in the 
settlement of the island of Porto 
Santo near Madeira, in which a few 
rabbits were liberated on the island, 
and in some fifty years their descend- 
ants had multiplied until they had eaten 
every green thing on the island and 
turned it into 4 desert. But no one 
seemed to be aware of the danger, 
and the various provincial govern- 
ments of the day vied with the 
Acclimatisation Societies in stocking 
various parts of New Zealand. Curi- 
ously enough, the first experiments 
were failures. Quite a number of 
pairs of rabbits were turned out in 
various parts of the South Island, and 
disappeared. Then almost within a 
year or so, about 1874, they started to 
increase until they rapidly became a 
plague, taking possession of huge areas 
of country stocked with sheep, and eat- 
ing it out until the sheep starved. The 
run holders naturally made an outcry 
and urged the introduction of the 
rabbits’ natural enemies, the ferret, 
the stoat, and the weasel, to cope with 
the new pest. In spite of the protests 
of the Acclimatisation Societies, the 
provincial governments supported and 
voted money for this scheme, and 
hundreds of these blood-thirsty pests 
were imported at huge cost and turned 


loose both in the North arid South 
Islands. They did not seem to hay 
much effect on the rabbits. Ther 
tastes seemed to run to feather rathe 
than to fur. They spread rapidly ove 
both islands, preying on the Ney 
Zealand birds which, never having 
had to cope with such enemies, wer 
mostly helpless against them, and from 
that time began the disastrous destruc. 
tion of our native birds. The slaughter 
was intensified by the thousands of wild 
cats which spread about the country 
and are still doing great harm among 
our birds. 

But fortunately the early settles 
of New Zealand had sufficient caution 
not to introduce the fox. It was 
introduced into Australia, and has 
spread from Victoria right up to 
Northern Queensland on the eastem 
side, and has become a major pest to 
pastoralists owing to its destruction of 
lambs. 

The thoughts of the settlers would 
naturally turn to the deer of ther 
homelands, and the earliest of the 
deer imported was the red deer. As 
early as 1851 a pair of red deer was 
imported and liberated at Nelson, but 
the hind was subsequently killed and 
there was no increase from that pair. 
Ten years later, in 1861, a stag and 
two hinds presented by Lord Petr 
from his park in Essex were landed 
and turned out behind the City d 
Nelson. They rapidly increased and 
spread all over the, rough and hilly 
country of the Nelson province half- 
way down the Southern Alps. i 
1862 six red deer from Windsor Park 
were presented by the Prince Consort 
to New Zealand. One stag and two 
hinds were shipped on one vessel which 
arrived in Wellington after a passage 
of 127 days, during which one of the 
hinds died. The other.three deer were 
shipped to Canterbury, but only one 
arrived, a hind, and it was sent to 
Wellington to join the others. The 
stag and the two hinds were liberated 
in the Wairarapa district in 1863, and 
they became the ancestors of a famow 
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perd. Forty years later the Wairarapa 
forest herd of red deer was considered 
to be one of the world’s best. The 
Windsor Park herd had been bred 
largely from German stock, which, it 
js well known, produces many points 
and a heavy beam in the antler. They 
throve amazingly there and increased 
the length of their antlers, their 
beam, and the number of their points. 
Moreover, they matured their antlers 
earlier than in Europe. Deer have 
been shot in this herd with as many 
as twenty-four points.. In 1870 the 
Otago Acclimatisation Society imported 
fifteen red deer from the Earl of 
Dalhousie’s estate in Forfarshire, and 
these were turned loose in Central 
Otago. This is the only purely Scottish 
herd in New Zealand. They also 
flourished in the same extraordinary 
manner and grew heavier bodies and 
better antlers than are ever produced 
in Scotland. Their antlers are not so 
heavy in the beam as those of the Waira- 
rapa stags, but the length and spread 
are remarkable, and they always tend 
to grow more points than their Scottish 
ancestors. ‘The record from this herd 
is: length, 49 inches; spread, 50 
inches ; points, 20. In 1897 a number 
of deer were liberated in the Rakaia 
Gorge behind Christchurch. There is 
no record of where these came from, 
whether from the German or the 
Scottish strain, but these few deer 
soon grew into « notable jherd, and 
some extraordinarily fine heads have 
been procured from them. The record 
in number of points is 24; in length, 
50 inches ; and in spread, 46 inches. 
After the establishment of the Waira- 
rapa herd in the North Island and the 
Otago and Nelson herds in the South 
Island, both the Acclimatisation 
Societies and the Government vied 
with each other in capturing specimens 
from these herds and liberating them 
in other parts. In this way, into almost 
every large area of waste land both in 
the North and South Islands which 
was considered suitable, new herds 
were started, and almost the whole of 
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the forested hills of both the North and 
South Islands are now the home of 
thousands of red deer. 

The rapid increase in the red deer is 
due to the equable climate, the suit- 
ability of the New Zealand forests as 
feeding grounds, and the absence of 
all enemies except man. But there 
is an additional reason, which 
is that in New Zealand the hinds 
breed at two years of age, whereas 
in the less favourable conditions of 
Scotland they only breed in their 
third year. The life of a stag 
seems to be about twenty years, and 
the antlers have reached their utmost 
perfection between eight and twelve 
years, after which they deteriorate 
year by year. 

Unfortunately the Royal sport of 
deer-stalking is on the wane in New 
Zealand. The day of records is over, 
although one hears of a fine head still 
being obtained occasionally. The in- 
crease in the herds was so great that 
they at length were found to be a 
pest. They spread throughout our 
forest-covered hills, eating out such 
under-bush as was edible, and 
destroying the delicate floor of the 
forest. The New Zealand rain forest 
is very different from the African bush, 
which for ages has competed with a 
numerous and varied fauna, and has 
acclimatised itself so that it can 
continue to exist in spite of the animal 
life. The New Zealand forest has 
grown up for ages in a country where 
it had no animal life to compete with. 
The floor of the forest was kept damp 
and soft by constant rain and covered 
with fern and moss as a bed for the 
young trees which would in time take 
the place of their parents. The 
trampling of such heavy animals kills 
the young seedlings, and destroys the 
seed-beds of regeneration. In parts 
where the deer are numerous whole 
forests have thus been destroyed. To 
the eye, and from outside, the forest is 
intact. The big trees stand tall and 
green, and there is nothing to show 
why, if left alone, it will not live on. 
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But an inspection of the forest floor tells. 


a different tale. It has been so trampled 
and eaten out that, stripped of its 
covering of moss and fern, it has 
become hard and in many cases 
stony. It is merely a tree ceme- 
tery. The big trees will live their 
appointed life, but when they die 
there will be nothing to take their 
place, and the forest will wither 
away. In New Zealand we are now 
fully alive to this danger, and for 
many years the Government has been 
engaged in slaughtering deer in our 
forests. Large parties of expert stalkers 


_are engaged the greater part of the 


year in killing deer, and many thou- 
sands are killed annually. In spite of 
this continuous slaughter, however, 
so great is the number of deer that 
no great headway has been made, and 
it seems as though this work will have 
to be kept up for many years to produce 
any result. 

One of the consequences of this 
eating out of the forest has been 
the marked deterioration in the size 
of antlers during the last twenty years. 
The stags at the commencement of 
the rutting season seem to be as big 
and as fat as ever, twenty stone being 
a small weight for a full-grown New 
Zealand stag, but they do not carry the 
heads that they did up to twenty or 
thirty years ago. It has often been 
said that this is due to inbreeding. 
I do not think this can be so. All the 
famous herds of red deer in New 
Zealand came from a very small stock, 
the Wairarapa herd, as I have said, 
from a stag and two hinds. They must 
have inbred again and again, and yet 
their heads got better and better. 
They began to decline only at the 
time when the forest had been eaten 
out. It is well known that when 
a stag is growing his antlers each 
year he retires to some sanctuary in 
the quietest part of the forest, and he 
moves very little from there until his 
horns have grown and hardened. My 
theory is that in former times while 
his horns were growing he could find 


plenty to eat in the forest, whereas 
now he must practically  staryg, 
and this is the reason why the antleg 
have deteriorated. As soon as they 
are hard enough for him to leave hig 
sanctuary he can rapidly put on con 
dition with the good feed he can find, 
but meantime the growth of his antlers 
has been stunted. 

The fallow deer also was introduced 
to various parts of both islands in the 
‘ sixties,’ and several herds were quickly 
established. Some magnificent heads 
have been obtained, far better than any. 
thing that their ancestors produced in 
angland. These deer do not favour 
heavy forest or such high country as the 
red deer do. They were established on 
subsidiary ranges of hills which wer 
far enough back from settlement at 
the time, but which now have mosily 
been surrounded. This tends to keep 
the numbers from spreading so as to 
become a pest. The fiat has, however, 
gone forth against the fallow deer also, 
and they are now treated as vermin: 
They are so well established in many 
parts of the country that it will be 
impossible to exterminate them. The 
roe deer of Britain has never been 


introduced to this country, and I can’ 


find no record of any attempt to do so. 

The only other animal of the deer 
species sent from Europe is the chamois. 
In 1888 at the suggestion of Sir Julius 
von Haast, a distinguished Austrian 
scientist who devoted his life to New 
Zealand, the Government voted money 
for the importation of a few chamois, 
but for some reason or other was not 
able to procure any. It was not until 
as late as 1907 that eight chamois 
were imported, a gift from the Emperor 
Franz Josef of Austria, and these were 
liberated on the slopes of Mt Cook m 
the Southern Alps. In 1913 two more 
were received from the same source, 
and were set free in the same locality. 
They immediately found their new 
home to their liking and began to 
increase, so that within seven years 
of their liberation herds of as many 
as seventy were observed in various 
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Their feeding grounds were 
the belt of vegetation from the snow- 
line down to the upper edges of the 
forest, and it was soon found that 
they were doing great damage in this 
area by destroying the vegetation and 
loosening the country so that shingle 
dides were created and the flooding 
of the rivers was accelerated. Sentence 
of extermination was therefore passed 
on the chamois, and for ten years or 
more they have been allowed to be 
shot at any time. Chamois shooting 
is, however, only a hardy man’s sport, 
and now that they are spreading over 
two or three hundred miles of the 
Southern Alps on both sides of the. 
range, it will be an impossible task to 
exterminate them. 

Three species of deer from Asia were 
successfully acclimatised in New Zea- 
land: the Axis deer or chital, the 
Sambur, and the Japanese deer. Seven 
Axis deer were imported by the Otago 
Acclimatisation Society in 1867 and 
liberated in the large area of bush 
near Palmerston South. They did 
well for a considerable time, but the 
ground they occupied was required 
for settlement, and they have been 
gradually shot out, so that it is 
doubtful if any remain. In 1898 two 
were placed on Kapiti Island in Cook 
Strait, but nothing more was heard of 
them. In 1907 the Government liber- 
ated five on Mt Tongariro, and in 
1909 five at Dusky Sound in the South 


Island. Nothing further has been 


heard of these, and it may confidently 
be assumed that they have died out. 
The sambur was imported by private 
enterprise in the early ‘seventies,’ 
and placed on open downy country 
near the coast in the Wellington Pro- 
vince. There were no forests in this 
country, and the only safe retreat 
consisted of large areas of swamp to 
which they readily took for shelter. 
They must have found the conditions 
congenial, because they bred and 
increased to some extent, spreading 
up and down the coast wherever there 
was sufficient area of swamp to make 


safe shelter. They have hung on to 
this locality ever since, and because 
they are so exposed to persecution the 
moment they leave their swamps, 
they have become wholly nocturnal. 
The country they inhabit is occupied 
by large sheep runs. Occasionally one 
is seen by shepherds in the open in 


‘the early morning, and the sight 


of a sambur is always the signal 
for a mad gallop which seldom results 
in a kill. The unsporting but exciting 
method of hunting the sambur is 
on horseback with a rifle. The hunter 
gallops alongside and uses his rifle 
with one hand like a pistol, which is 
the technique employed in hunting 
buffalo in Northern Australia. I know 
the sambur country well, because it is 
a famous duck-shooting resort, but I 
never had the good fortune to see one 
alive in that country, or to hear a 
sambur ‘ bell ’—+.e., give its alarm call 
as described in Indian books on shikar. 
I only once came across a live sambur 
in New Zealand, and that was in an 
unexpected place. I was red deer 
stalking in the Rotorua district at 
Galatea, working my way along the 
steep slope of a hill which alternated 
in bare ridges and forest-clad gullies. 
Looking over a ridge into one of these 
gullies I espied a deer lying in a small 
open space with a most unusual 
head. Through the glasses, I was 
astonished to see that it was a sambur 
with its typical six points and narrow 
spread. It was a fine head, but I had 
no licence to shoot sambur, and so 
left it alone. I learned afterwards 
that the Government had turned out a 
few sambur in that locality a few years 
earlier. 

The Japanese deer was introduced 
to the South Island in 1885, and did 
well for some years, but the country 
they were liberated on was required 
for settlement, and they were shot out 
by the incoming settlers. In 1905 
the Government obtained six Japanese 
deer and liberated them in_ the 
Kaimanawa Ranges near to Lake 
Taupo. These have thriven, and 
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has been seen of these, and they failed 
to establish themselves. It was other- 
wise, however, with the thar, the 
Himalayan wild goat. In 1914 the 
Duke of Bedford presented six of these 
animals to the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. They were also released near 
Mt Cook, and at once began to increase. 
They occupy much the same tract of 
country as the chamois, have spread 
over the same large area, and on them 
also sentence of death has been passed 
because of the damage they are doing 
to the country. They have obtained 
such @ hold, however, that the ex- 
termination of them will: prove an 
impossibility, and they are spreading 
from one end of the South Island to 
the other. There are, of course, 
plenty of wild sheep in New Zealand 
occupying the high country, both in 
the South and in the North Island. 
They are generally of the merino 
breed, and the rams carry fine horns. 
In addition many wild cattle roam 
in the rough forest ranges of the North 
Island, and the hunting of wild cattle is 
an exciting sport, quite as dangerous as 
the hunting of buffalo in Africa. 

This concludes the list of the ungulata 
which have been acclimatised in New 
Zealand. With regard to other forms 
of life, we have successfully acclimatised 
the hare, the hedgehog, and unfor- 
tunately the black and the brown 
rat and the mouse. The hare was 
imported in the ‘sixties’ in both 
islands, and immediately increased. 
For many years in Canterbury it 
proved a minor plague, and had to 
be kept down by regular drives organ- 
ised by the settlers, in which immense 
numbers were shot. Nature has now 
established a better balance, and the 
hare, although abundant in all suitable 
districts, is not so abundant as to 
cause great harm to farmers. The 
hedgehog, a nasty little animal, we 
could have done without, as he is an 
egg and chicken eater. They were 


introduced in early times in the South 
Island, but up to about 1910 the North 
Island was free of them, Some foolish 
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person apparently brought one or two 
specimens to the North Island as pets. 
These escaped and bred, and their 
descendants have spread over three 
parts of the North Island, and it is to 
them that can be partly attributed the 
decrease of ground game, such as quail 
and pheasants, which has been so 
marked,during the last twenty years. 
Rats and mice were carried to 
this country unintentionally in the 
early days by ships visiting our ports. 
The black rat appeared first, and it is 
quite probable that it was brought by 
Captain Cook. They quickly became a 
regular plague. Later, the Norway, or 
brown, rat appeared in the same way. 
From Australia no less than twelve 
species of marsupials were brought 
into New Zealand, and three species 
have become thoroughly acclimatised : 
the black-tailed wallaby, the grey 
opossum of Australia, and the black 
opossum of Tasmania. The black- 
tailed wallaby is established over a 
considerable area of country in South 
Canterbury and North Otago. It is 
a harmless animal, and I have not 
heard any complaints against it. The 
opossums have been valuable to New 
Zealand. The fur of the black opossum, 
which was a native only of Tasmania, 
is of greater value than that of the 
grey. Both species were introduced 
into the South Island as early as 
1858, and both immediately found 
their new home suitable. In 1892 
the Wellington Acclimatisation Society 
captured a number of black opos- 
sums and turned them loose in 
the central range of the North Island. 
They have spread along it from end to 
end, and are now firmly established. 
In 1912, owing to their depredations 
in orchards, the Government removed 
the protection on them. During that 
year a friend and I took advantage 
of this to procure some skins. We 
spent five nights on the edge of the 
forest shooting and trapping, and in 
that time procured eighty-six good 
skins, enough to make us each two 
good rugs, one of which I still possess. 
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We were amateurs and had to learn 
the business. Had we had another 
five days we could have procured twice 
as many again. It has been ascertained 
that the opossum is not an egg-eater 
and does no harm to the forest. It is 
now protected again, and evéry year 
an open season is proclaimed, and 
licences granted for the trapping of 
opossums. The skins are sold in New 
Zealand, and the annual yield has been 
often more than £200,000. Even the 
opossum followed the usual rule of 
animals acclimatised in this country. 
It grows larger and produces better 
fur than the Tasmanian ancestors from 
which it came. 
Over twenty years ago, when Presi- 
dent of the Auckland Acclimatisation 
Society, I sent down two of our rangers 
to the Wellington Province to trap as 
many black opossums as they could. 
They are easy animals to catch alive. 
All that is needed is a candle-box held 
up nine inches from the ground on 
one edge by figure-of-four trigger and 
baited with half an apple. The opossum 
will walk under the box to get the bait, 
set off the trigger, and the box will 
fall on him. In the morning he will be 
found asleep inside the box. In a few 
nights the rangers caught forty black 
opossums, and these were brought up 
and quietly liberated in the Coromandel 
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Peninsula, a wild stretch of foreste 
hills. I have heard no more aboy 
them: but as the opossum has acelin. 
atised itself immediately in every Ney 
Zealand forest into which it has been 
introduced, I have no doubt that 
they have done well, and that in the 
future the Coromandel Peninsula yi] 
produce many thousand pounds’ worth 
of valuable skins. 

In the earlier days of New Zealand 
the sheep-farmers suffered great damage 
from the depredations of wild dogs, 
Some of these were the descendants of 
the original Maori dog, but they wen 
mostly dogs of the collie breed which 
had gone wild. Occasionally even in 
these days, one hears of a troop of 
wild dogs which has established itself 
on the edge of settlement, but they 
are in time destroyed by poison, and 
happily no breed of wild dogs has 
developed in this country. 

It will be seen by this short account 





what various parts of the world have 
contributed to the acclimatisation of 
wild life in New Zealand and how rich 
and varied it has become. The only 
continents that have not been drawn on 
are Africa and South America. There 
is no space in this article to refer to 
the wholesale acclimatisation of birds 
in this country. That subject must be 
left for another time. 
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INCIDENT. 


I. IN—AND OUT OF THE BAG. 


BY R. E. 


Ir was my birthday. I shall never 
forget that birthday. We were going 
out on a ‘column’ once more. At 
the firsts moment before dawn we 
moved forward out of our leaguer, 
the light spreading over the desert and 
the vehicles in response opening out 
and creeping forward at increased pace 
to our battle positions. 

Some time before, I had established 
my Battery Headquarters in Bir— 
an old underground cistern, mostly 
filled with the driven sand of ages 
and entered by a small round hole 
in the rock ‘floor of the desert. 
Although silted up it gave us head- 
room, and was very cool in the after- 
noon and warm in the early morning. 
That morning, I remember, the 
Sergeant-Major came to report with 
replacements of ammunition, and I was 
just handing over all our records of 
shooting and surveyed positions when 
the wireless officer to one of my O.P.’s 
called, ‘‘ Priority—Tank Alert.” The 
long- expected enemy attack had 
started. 

We fought .delaying actions all 
that day, leap-frogging back on to 
our main positions many miles in rear 
behind the minefields. Lord knows 
who invented the name of ‘The 
Cauldron’: a better name there 
never was! On the eve of my 
birthday we had returned to our box, 
but the next morning sounds of battle 
behind us put a new complexion on 
affairs, and I took a column out that 
way—the opposite direction to that of 
the day before. We soon found our 
objective, and had all the guns blazing 
into such a mass of targets as only 
appears in gunners’ dreams in normal 
times. 

As the day advanced, however, 


pressure increased, and the details of 
this action cannot now be told; but 
it was a mighty battle. Those who 
had been in France said, “ That was 
just a child’s picnic to these days.” 

I had manned a gun, the last in 
action, until it was blown up, and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing more 
than one tank go up in flames to its 
shot. Trying later to make my way 
to another detachment I was cut off 
by enemy tanks and infantry, and had 
to hide in a hole. As the firing died 
down I saw the enemy sending out 
parties to search the battlefield, and 
crept under a blanket. The hole 
had been the home of two men, whose 
kit was strewn about in it. It was 
some 6 feet by 4 feet by-3 feet deep, 
with a cover of old ground-sheets. I 
scattered the kit and clothing about 
and over my blanket to make it appear 
that it had been already looted. Sounds 
of wheels drew near, then voices and 
footsteps. My heart was pounding 
somewhat. I could just see through 
tha texture of the blanket the bright 
sunlight outside the entrance; then a 
shadow fell across it, and a man 
entered. He felt around the littered 
kit, turning it over. Then he reached 
over and pulled my blanket, exposing 
my knee. He immediately turned 
and rushed out. Thinking he might 
toss a grenade on me, I put my 
head out to watch events. The 
fair-haired German lad was running 
as fast as he could; then clambering 
on to a passing vehicle he disappeared. 
My ruse appeared to work, since this 
lad must have been frightened out of 
his wits at uncovering my corpse. 
My next alarm was an Italian motor- 
cyclist—and many more throughout 
the day: Altogether ten men, Germans 
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and Italians, entered that tiny hole 
where I lay hid. Some saw me and 
went out saying, “Tommy, Tommy 
morto.” Others did not even see me. 

As I sweated under that blanket with 
less than two hours of daylight. left, I 
prayed for the declining shadow at the 
entrance which would herald the dark- 
ness of night when I could creep away. 
But then there were sounds of more 
wheels and voices, and two men came 
into my hole. My blanket was com- 
pletely ripped off, and it was no use 
feigning death any longer; for apart 
from dirt and blood it was quite obvious 
that I was alive. A pistol was held at 
my ear, so I could only smile and come 
out. They felt me for arms, took my 
field-glasses, maps, and papers, but 
did not discover my compass, which 
proved my final deliverance. 

They were all Germans—young, 
alert, fair-headed fellows and as fit 
as fleas. They put me on a truck 
with some others they had found, and 
continued their search. They took us 
all around éhe battlefield at a great 
pace—a Braun anti-tank gun swaying 
behind the truck. Every hole they 
examined and looted. They were 
very cheery and decent to us, giving 
us cigarettes and water. They tipped 
our water-bottles out on to the desert, 
and said, “We give you good Derna 
water; your’water no good.” We 
saw many Italian armoured units, and 
prayed we would not be handed over 
to them. As darkness fell we joined 
@ vast concourse of enemy tanks and 
vehicles getting together for their night 
leaguer. Here I was put in the charge 
of a very decent fellow called Molzon, 
who, strange to say, had known my 
cousin in Kenya. We talked for many 
hours till I fell asleep on the rocks 
near where we stood. That night we 
were wakened and moved several times, 
at last being joined by about 45 other 
officers and 300 men. At dawn we 
-were put into lorries, and started off 
in a large convoy escorted by armoured 
cars and anti-tank guns. Shortly 
after daylight the lorries began to 
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move furiously, and we heard sounds 
of firing to the south. Our §4 
armoured cars were attacking thg 
column. Guns were dropped into 
action to engage them, and we pushed 
on faster than ever. Our lorry bumped, 
swayed, leapt over rocks and through 
clouds of dust. We got restless and 
tore the cover to look out. The guan 
drew his pistol, and we tossed him 
backwards out of the lorry. He got 
up and ran after us, but was soon los 
in the dust. Later, when the convoy 
halted and re-formed, it seemed as if 
our chance had gone ; but when we did 
start again, at furious speed, we drew 
ahead out of sight of the following 
lorries with their escorts. R. slipped 
out over the tail-board, and I speedily 
joined him. We hid in the dust behind 
some stones until all the lorries had 
passed, and then walked off N.N.E. 
for the coast. We each had a water 
bottle and a compass—nothing else, 
Many enemy lorries were about—and 
one approached. It stopped, and 4 
German said, “Tmimi?” Knowing 
we must answer quickly, I said, “ Tmimi 
this way,” pointing to our left; then 
touching our caps we mouched off 
R., who was standing beside the truck 
(in Tank Corps beret and majors 
badges), said he heard one man say 
to the other, “ English.” We hardly 
dared to glance around, but two miles 
farther on we did: they were siill 
watching us. 

That day was a trial, for a khamsin 
got up and the heat was intense. We 
constantly made detours to avoid 
enemy parties, and sometimes pr 
tended we were working when they 
came near. About noon we saw 4 
few large scattered bushes, and decided 
it would be best to lie up in one until 
nightfall. They proved, however, t0 
be thick thorn bushes and the haven 
of myriads of flies. We crept into one, 
and in acute discomfort lay there for 
some time. The flies were not i 
hundreds but in thousands. It was 
particularly noticeable how bad the 
fly pest/ was in enemy country. We 
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had hardly any in our lines, but the 
Italian has no idea of sanitation and 
always leaves his camps in a filthy state. 

The discomfort in our thorn bush 
was such that we decided to move on 
in daylight, and as a hot khamsin 
dust-storm was getting up we thought 
this would be safe enough. It was a 
guellng day; we lay down every 
nile or so to rest, but with no cover 
and with our tiny stock of water, this 
was little relief. On one occasion the 
dust abated, and we found ourselves 
walking through the middle of a large 
German column of _ eight - wheel 
armoured cars, tanks, and _ lorries. 
We just walked on. Later a lorry 
saw us passing by and hooted its horn 
furiously for us to. stop, but we just 
walked on. Towards evening we lay 
down again by some bushes and 
watched enemy columns of ammuni- 
tio and ambulances moving up. By 
then all our water was gone, and we 
decided we must rob some enemy 
truck that night for a supply. After 
dark we moved again,.and soon found 
ourselves among an enormous dump, 
which proved to be ammunition and 
was of little use to us. It spread for 
niles, being dispersed in small packets 
at wide intervals and covered with 
bush. Now and then we heard voices, 
but could find no water. An hour or 
80 later dark shapes of vehicles were 
seen. I decided to go to investigate 
these, having rubber-soled desert boots 
on, while poor R., in nailed shoes, 
which made a clatter on the stones, 
kept ‘cave.’ The first lorry had men 
sleeping in the back. I cautiously 
opened the driver’s cab. His rifle, 
coat, equipment, and water-bottle lay 
there. The water-bottle was empty, 
but I took it. On the floor was a 
bottle of beer—half full. Now beer 
may be enjoyable to some of us, but 
that German beer was a delight never 
before reached. We shared it, and 
then decided we must try again—for 
water. I next approached another 
lorry. A blanket was thrown over the 
windscreen of the driver’s cab, and he 
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was inside—and very restless. In the 
back a man snored and constantly 
turned in his sleep, but on the tail- 
board was a can of water. As I lifted 
this gently up, a bucket, which was 
evidently leaning against it, clanked. 
I got it clear and started to move 
off into the darkness. After a few 
steps a sentry challenged. I walked on. 
He challenged again, and I walked on. 
R. saw him raise his rifle to fire—and 
then saw him lower it. He walked over 
to the men in the first lorry that I had 
been to and wakened them, and then 
back to thesecond. By this time R. had 
rejoined me, and we were busy drinking 
and filling our bottles. After drinking 
there was just enough to fill the three 
bottles we then had. We now felt 
secure, and continued our night walk 
in better heart. Many times we passed 
around enemy columns. 

We began to doubt our position, 
and wondered if the convoy had taken 
us by a route far south of the one we 
expected. It was an alarming prospect. 
Towards 3 a.M. we crossed the coast 
road and shook hands; the sea was 
only three miles or so ahead. On 
reaching it we stripped and plunged 
in—absorbing good moisture through 
our skins. R., foolishly, washed his 
socks, and, as we had to go on very 
soon after, had to walk without them. 
As dawn broke we found a little 
sandy beach with high hillocky sand 
humps and scrub bordering it. I had 
begun seeing things, and as we ap- 
proached kept on imagining these 
were enemy tents. We hid there all 
day and bathed. Many times we had 
alarms as vehicles and men approached. 
All this time our food had consisted 
of one emergency ration of chocolate, 
and a few broken biscuits that could 
only be swallowed by swilling down 
with precious water.’ However, when 


R. was bathing he discovered a rusty 
water-can, and in it was some rusty 
FRESH water. This was a great find. 
At dusk we moved east along the 
coast, walking through the sea around 
minefields. An armoured car kept us 
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to ground for some time, and it was 
pitch dark when we continued again. 
With many halts (at which we 
immediately fell asleep) we walked all 
that night unchallenged; but just 
before dawn a sentry stood up out of 
a shadow a few paces from us; he 
watched us pass. As dawn broke we 
came near where we knew the §.A. 
minefields should be, and then saw 
figures. One shouted out, “ Marien 
dar.” How our hearts sank at the 
German words! Had they captured 
this place? Could we go. back again 
and try elsewhere? Then they 
shouted in English and told us that 
we were in the middle of a minefield, 


. 
- 


ll. ‘*A PIECE OF ORIENTAL BARBARISM.”’ 


WHEN, in the early days of August 
1939, I boarded the Orient Express 
at Calais, I did not realise that on 
the Continent of Europe the war was 
already beginning, and that the farther 
east one travelled the more adven- 
turous the atmosphere became. This 
fact was to be borne in on me 
within two days of my departure 
from London. 

The very labelling of the carriages 
should have suggested romance and 
adventure: ‘ WiEN-BuDAPEsT-Bucvu- 
RES§TI-SoFia-IsTaANBUL. What more 
could one ask? By the second day, 
however, I had been lulled into a sense of 
security by the stiff courtesy of the Ger- 
man officials and the quiet emptiness of 
the Hungarian plain. Somewhat bored, 


I was sitting in a corner of my coupé 


trying to teach myself the rudiments 
of Roumanian, that strange mixture of 
Balkan Latin with the Slavonic, Hun- 
garian, and Turkish tongues. I had 
been able to find only one text-book 
in London, and that was not very 
helpful as far as I was concerned. 


“* Our professor is both kind and good,” - 


I read, followed in a later exercise by 
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to stand still and they would collec, § 0 id 
us. Men with fixed bayonets came out, § made 


thinking we were enemies about to § As 


give ourselves up. They had. indeed § trains 
fired at us, but we were used to that § daily, 
and did not mind. How wonderfy § hours 
those good fellows looked! In thei § and i 
Company Headquarters we dran’ ~ § what 
ate and slept. Later in the moruing § learn 
we were taken away in a truck to our §f tume 


own people. They were very good § Ha 


































to us, and we gave them all the in. J ascer 
formation we had gathered of the § hotel, 
enemy’s rear areas. That evening ye § the & 
went back to Tobruk in a convoy and § in th 
slept a great sleep, with a devout seng §f drosh 
of satisfaction at our lucky escape. and ¢ 
its pl 

tion, 

garial 

Trans 

shops 

name 

own | 

‘“‘ FEREASCA-NE DUMNEZEU DE UN Cal § STO 
FURIOS,” “May God protect us from We 
a furious horse.”’ entra 
It was dark outside, and I domi §! fo 
over the book until I realised that it § Rour 
was time for bed. ‘‘ And when I wake § ay § 
up,” I thought, with a feeling af be’ ay 
pleasurable anticipation, ‘I shall be ‘huff 
out of Central Europe and into the Dom 
Balkans.” later 
I awoke at daybreak with the im i ch 
pression that we had spent an unduly § ame 
long time at a station, and looked out § for 
We were at the frontier town of Orades § | ask 
Mare, and had arrived in Roumania § °xpla 
The Wagons-Lits attendant came along § 4d | 
accompanied by one or two swarthy § ly 
officials who dealt with passport for § uml 
malities, and informed me that the § Prices 
train was likely to be delayed for ang %cor 
indefinite period. I suspected that § der 
the hold-up was connected with the ducte 
‘Concentrations’ (Roumanian euphe § midd 
mism for Partial Mobilisation) know Re 
to be taking place on the Hungarian the p 
border at that time ; but remembering “PS 
the "Military Attaché’s warning when1§ ‘eas 
met him on leave in London: “ They Doots 
are frightfully suspicious; you hav “pre 
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no idea how suspicious they are,” I 
made no further inquiries. 

As there were a number of other 
trains scheduled to leave for Bucharest 
daily, I decided to spend twenty-four 
hours in seeing something of Oradea 
and its surroundings, and in practising 
ond | what little of the language I had 
learned on the journey. This decision 
turned out to be unfortunate. 

Having drunk a cup of coffee and 
| ascertained the name of a suitable 

the § hotel, I left the station. Owing .to 
the early hour there was little activity 
in the streets, but I found a two-horse 
droshky (known locally as a trasura) 
,, and drove off to the hotel. In spite of 
its predominantly Roumanian popula- 
tion, Oradea had not lost its Hun- 
garian character since the cession of 
Transylvania. The boards over tho 
shops were reminiscent of Budapest ; 
names like ‘Szaso Topor’ held their 
own beside ‘ lon Goxxscu ’ and ‘ Mrmat 
S§r0IANOVICI.’ 

We drew up at the uninspiring 
entrance of the Hotel Traian, where 
I found a porter anxious, in the 
Roumanian tradition, to avoid having 





be avoided. After some hectoring he 
shuffled off with an unwilling “‘ Imediat, 
Domnule,” and returned five minutes 
later with the dishevelled individual 
in charge of the desk. I entered my 
name, and had to leave my passport 
for future inspection by the police. 
lasked for a bath, but the hall porter 
explained, in a mixture of German 
and Roumanian, that such things were 
only to be found adjoining a limited 
number of double rooms. Since the 
prices of rooms were extremely low 
according to Western standards, I 
ordered a double room, and was con- 
ducted upstairs by a solidly built, 
middle-aged Hungarian maid. A couple 
of Roumanian officers swaggered down 
the passage, their faces powdered, their 
caps at a jaunty angle, and their legs 
eneased in black patent-leather butclier- 
boots. The maid muttered something 
deprecatory in her unintelligible lan- 


iduly 
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guage, and opened one of the doors. 
The room was clean enough, though 
the windows had obviously not been 
opened for some time, and my guide 
set herself to arranging the pillows 
and buttoning a clean sheet to the 
underside of the pink quilt. ‘‘ You are 
alone, Domnule, and there are two 
beds. You should have a young lady 
in here.” It was hard to make her 
understand that all I wanted at the 
time was a bath, but eventually she 
left me with a sigh and a shake of the 
head. “ Only a bath,” she murmured. 

_Leaving the hotel, I dropped into 
a small bookshop and bought a map 
of the town—‘ Nagy Varad,’ as the 
Hungarian inhabitants still called it. 
It was not long before my steps had 
taken me out of the wide streets and 
into the dusty lanes, lined-with small 
wooden houses, which comprised the 
suburbs of the place. People were 
selling vegetables on the pavement, 
and children ran out asking for bacgig ; 
parties of gipsies, more picturesque 
than their British brothers, were coming 
into the town to buy, sell, or steal 
something. 

I found myself among some market 
gardens on the fringe of the flat open 
country. There were no mountains 
to look at, and I had decided to wend 
my way back by another route when 
my road was unexpectedly obstructed 
by a river. The only visible means of 
crossing was by a steel railway bridge 
some three hundred yards up-stream. 
Approaching the bridge, I looked 
about cautiously, knowing that coun- 
tries suffermg from war fever are 
prone to be sensitive where railway 
bridges are concerned. I was relieved 
at seeing half a dozen peasants, still 
wearing their sheepskin caps despite 
the August heat, walking across under 
the tolerant eye of a sentry at the 
far end. 

I followed, passing a small wooden 
guard-house, and duly crossed the 
river. When I reached the sentry, 
something foreign in my appearance 
must have aroused his suspicions ; for 
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he stopped me and said something which 
I did not understand. The man was a 
brown - faced, dark-haired peasant, 
knowing no language but his own, 
and the difficulty of conversation 
increased his suspicion. “ Pasaport,” 
he demanded, and I tried to explain 
that I had been compelled to leave it 
at the hotel. He was not at all satisfied 
by this, and called across the bridge 
to the guard-house. I had heard so 
much about the ‘ baksheesh -habit,’ 
which may or may not have developed 
as a result of former Turkish control 
of the Principalities, that I felt I still 
had a card to play. Teking a few silver 
pieces from my pocket I fingered them 
suggestively, but by this time an 
N.C.O. had come out of the guard-hut 
and was coming towards us. Whether 
it was due to his proximity, or to the 
fact (which I established later) that a 
higher standard of probity is found in 
Roumania as one descends the social 
seale, at all events my suggestion was 
repudiated. The N.C.O., a tall, thin, 
sallow man, full of the responsibilities 
of office, put a number of questions to 
the sentry, and regarded me with some 
perplexity. 

At length he ‘frisked me,’ running 
his hands up and down to discover 
whether I carried a weapon. Some- 
what annoyed at this treatment of a 
potential ally, I exclaimed, ‘‘ What do 
you expect to find? A bomb?” The 
jest, however, though hardly subtle, 
did not sink home, and I was led back 
over the bridge to the guard-hut, 
where another soldier was engaged in 
stomaching a clod of mamaliga (maize 
mush). The three of them entered into 
conference in a back room, leaving me 
in the front compartment with the door 
open. At first I contemplated making 
a dash for it, being uncertain whether 
my case would be handled in an ortho- 
dox manner or not. Then I conoluded, 
apart from the risk of firearms being 
used, that I was almost bound to be 
traced in Oradea, and it would be hard 
to establish my innocence in such 
circumstances. 
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After some fifteen minutes’ discugs. 

ion the N.C.O. came into my compart. 
ment and directed me to walk in front 
of the sentry. The /atter, having all 
this time left the bridge unguarded, 
was relieved by the mamaliga-cater, 
and marched behind me, covering mp 
with his rifle and bayonet. 
_ Although my destination was mw. 
certain, I was convinced that I should 
be searched for articles or documents 
of @ suspicious nature, and remembered 
that I carried a map of the district 
in my coat pocket. Even this would 
be taken as evidence against me, and 
must be disposed of as soon as possible, 
Putting my hands nonchalantly into 
my side pockets, I screwed the map 
into a small ball, and unobtrusively 
transferred my hands to my trousen 
pockets. 

We had by this time reached 4 
dusty road and were approaching the 
outskirts of the town. I was hot and 
thirsty, and hoped that my guardian, 
feeling the same, might stop at a place 
of refreshment. In the meantime my 
right hand was busy converting the 
map into confetti, and when this was 
done I poked a hole in the lining of 
the pocket and began to discharge the 
paper down my trouser-leg with the 
greatest possible discretion. By now 
the soldier had passed into that state 
of quasi-somnambulism normal to 4 
man unaccustomed to exercise his 
brain, and the scraps fell among the 
dust unnoticed. 

As we came into the streets, passer 
by turned to look at us, and I felt 
slightly self-conscious. I tried t 
walk normally and _ unconcernedly, 
putting such a distance between me 
and my escort that the connection 
between us might not be apparent; 
but this aroused the soldier, who 
thought I was contemplating escapé, 
and he shouted to me to walk mor 
slowly. Having wound through 4 
maze of squalid ways, lined with shops 
which all seemed to sell food or drink, 
we came to a main road in which wa 
situated a group of barracks, Passing 
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through a gateway, the soldier reported 
at the guard-house, and an N.C.O. 
came out and looked me over with 
wuriosity. At length he directed us 
both to follow him, and we entered 
the main block, where a notice informed 
me that this was the Gendermeric Head- 

rs. We mounted some stone 
stairs and came to a bare room furnished 
oly with a table and a couple of 
benches. On one wall was a portrait 
of His Majesty ‘ le Carol al doilea,’ 
with the profile of Price Michael, Grand 
Voevod of Alba Iulia, showing in the 
background. This double portrait, 
widely distributed in Roumania, both 
helped to gloss over the awkward fact 
that Michael had occupied the throne 
before his father, and tended to dis- 


tract the people’s attention from the. 


exile of their queen. Here I sat down 
while an orderly was sent to find an 
officer, and after a few minutes a still 
unshaven captain arrived, accompanied 
by @ civilian interpreter who spoke 
French. 

Quite a crowd now gathered round 
me, while I endeavoured to assume an 
air of injured innocence. ‘‘ What is 
your nationality ?”’ began the inter- 
preter in that Levantine French which 
one-may encounter from the Balkans 
to the Persian Gulf. “ Anglais,” I 
replied, feeling that ‘ British’ would 
be beyond them. If I had said French, 
German, or Italian, my statement 
would have been received without 
undue excitement, but an ‘ Englez’ 
was rare indeed, and the company 
pressed forward with even greater 
eagerness, 

When asked why I had walked over 
seeing that the 
crossing of such bridges by pedestrians 
was forbidden, I answered that a 
party of peasants which preceded me 
had not been stopped. At this the 
soldier broke in angrily, denying that 
any such thing had happened, but the 
captain struck him on the ear and 
reduced him to silence. ‘‘ He says,” 
resumed the interpreter, “that you 
offered him money. Mais c'est un 
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brave soldat. He would not take it.” 
“Is it not customary,” I answered, 
“to offer soldiers, in a friendly way, 
some small present for the purchase 
of wine or tobacco ? Surely there was 
no harm in that.” My interrogators 
changed the subject. “You had no 
documents.” I reiterated that my 
passport was at the hotel, and the 
captain went to a wall telephone in 
the corner. After a good deal of 
* Alo! Alo!” a lengthy conversation 
ensued with somebody at the Hotel 
Traian. “We have asked them to 
send over your passport,” explained 
the interpreter in his suave voice, 
“but they say they are not permitted 
to part with it. What can we do?” 
“Why not tell them to telephone 
my description as shown in the pass- 
port, and compare it with the evidence 
you have here?” “‘ Perfectly,” agreed 
the interpreter, and there followed 
another telephone conversation punctu- 
ated by more questions. The result 
was evidently satisfactory, for they 
all turned smilingly to me, and the 
interpreter said, “‘ Foarte bun, very 
good. Everything is correct. You 
are free, monsieur.”’ ‘* Excellent,’ I 
exclaimed, getting up in a charitable 
frame of mind. ‘“ Thank you for your 
assistance, monsieur, and please com- 
municate to the Captain my regrets 
for any trouble he may have been 
caused. 

Cue’ cnet monsieur ; there are 
certain formalities. It is regretted 
that you cannot be permitted to 
leave without your passport.” “ But 
you said they would not send my 
passport.” “‘ Yes, monsieur.” ‘‘ Then 
how the can I ever leave?” 
“Laughable, monsieur, is it not? 
We can do no more without the 
authority of the Commandant. The 
Commandant will assuredly resolve this 
question. You will be good enough 


to excuse us, monsieur, but it is now © 


two o’clock, and we go to dine.” ‘‘ But, 
look here,” I protested, keeping my 
patience with difficulty, “what about 
the Coramandant?” ‘Monsieur le 
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Commandant will arrive after dinner.” 
** When will that be?” ‘“‘ About five 
o’clock, monsieur.” ‘This. is too 
absurd !” I burst out ; for I had tasted 
nothing since my early cup of coffee. 
“Tt means I have to waste another 
three hours here and don’t get any 
dinner.”” The interpreter gave one of 
those tremendous shrugs with which the 
Roumanian meets any difficult situation, 
heaving up the shoulders almost level 
with the ears, and thrusting out the 
lower lip in a very good imitation of 
asalmon. “It is necessary, monsieur, 


to regard this as a piece of Oriental” 


barbarism.”” So saying, he smiled 
urbanely and withdrew, accompanied 
by everybody except a single soldier 
who was left to watch me. 

By this time I was in such a state 
of mind that I made no attempt to 
converse with my guard, or even to 
bribe him. Resigning myself to the 
course of events, I stretched myself 
full length on the barrack table and 
tried to sleep. The afternoon is a 
siesta period in Roumania, winter and 
summer, so that a deathly stillness 
reigned in the barracks for several 
hours. All I could hear were certain 
rumblings in the stomach, which indi- 
cated that it was long past my appointed 
meal-time. 

I was aroused by the sound of boots 
on the stairs, and by my escort hur- 
riedly shaking me with the exclamation, 
“ Domnul Commandant!” “To hell 
with the Commandant!” I growled, 
and got up. 

A brisk little man entered the room, 
wearing a sword and a major’s badges. 
The appearance of his hair, moustache, 
and uniform suggested that his ambi- 
tion was to be turned out like a French 
officer. ‘‘ I have a serious complaint to 
make, mon Commandant,’ I began, 
anxious to seize the initiative. “* What 
complaint have you to make?” re- 
turned the major guardedly. As I 
unfolded my story the Commandant, 
who hitherto had retained the soldier 
in case I might be a desperate character, 
dismissed him, and led me into an office 
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next door. His attitude became mop 
friendly, he motioned me to sit down, 
and offered me a cigarette. “Th 
question of your passport,” he observed, 
“That is soon settled. I shall onde 
the hotel manager to send it by th 
hand of one of his employees.” 
saying, he called out for an orderly 
and instructed him to go quickly ing 
trasura. We occupied the time 
discussing the pressing problem of th 
hour, Germany and Poland. Maj 
Nicolai Creteanu, for such was his 
name, was anxious to know what 
help Great Britain and France wer 
likely to give Poland and other Eastem 
European countries in the event of 
German attack. Fortunately we wen 
interrupted by the arrival of tw 
cups of Turkish coffee and saucers of 


-rose-leaf jam, and I was able to conco¢t 


an admittedly uninspiring reply to th 
effect that action could be taken by th 
Allies by means of an immediate 
blockade and an eventual land offensive, 
“Have you dined?” he interjected, 
asking an obviously rhetorical question 
I replied that I had tasted nothig 
since the early morning, at which k 
at once seized the telephone and gave 
directions to one Draga, evidently hs 
wife, to the effect that she was to expett 
a guest immediately. The door openel, 
and a terrified hotel waiter was usherél 
in by a soldier. He handed over my 
passport, for which I had to give him 
@ written receipt, and crept out afte 
a servile bow to the Commandant 
Creteanu leaned back and _ smiled 
“There,” he said, “‘ now that busines 
is finished. It seems ill to me that yo 
have been so inconvenienced, but ther 
is the regulation about railway bridge, 
and the sentry only did his duty’ 
** It is nothing,” I replied, and we both 


Jaughed. 


The major rose and opened th 
door. ‘Sa mergem la casa,” he & 
claimed, ushering me down the stail 
and across the barrack square. We 
passed several soldiers, who tumel 
and stared as if they had never se@ 
a stranger in their lives, and came W 
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the Commandant’s quarters. This con- 
sisted of a small flat on the first floor 
of a house which apparently included 
other officers’ quarters, and was com- 
fortably, if rather ornately furnished. 
Qne or two small rugs were hung on 
the walls like pictures, and there was 
a flamboyant representation of Michael 
the Brave battling with the Turks. 
An ikon hung in a corner of the sitting- 
yom, while heavy table-cloths with 
fringes were suggestive of an English 
boarding-house. 

A plump, peasant-faced woman came 
in with a tray, and was introduced as 
Doamna Creteanu. She seemed rather 
shy and flustered, and as she only 
spoke Roumanian our conversation 
was limited to a few inane laughs and 
the kind of remarks that are found 
only in phrase-books. 

Creteanu filled two small glasses 
fom a bottle labelled ‘ Tuica,’ and 
passed me a plate full of pieces of 
soft white cheese. ‘“‘ Noroc!” he said, 
raising his glass. ‘“‘ Noroc!” I replied, 


taking a sip of the straw-coloured 
liquid, which bore a faint resemblance 


to vodka. “It is made of plums,” 
remarked the major, “and the brdnza 
(soft cheese) comes from Comarnic, in 
my own province of Wallachia.” “ How 
do you like being here in Transy]l- 
vania?” I inquired. ‘ Ardeal, as we 
call it, is still too full of Hungarian 
influence and Hungarian landowners. 
But Muntenia, or as you say, Wallachia, 
is different altogether. There we have 
fertile plains stretching from the foot 
of the Carpathians to the banks of the 
Danube, rich plains dotted with little 
wooden villages and quiet old towns— 


in Summer, green woods and ripening . 


maize; in winter, sparkling snow and 
the bells of sleighs.” 

The major’s eulogy’ was interrupted 
by his wife, who set down two plates 
of ciorba, a yellow soup full of meat 
and vegetables, but somewhat spoilt 
by being flavoured with fennel. 

“Our food here is not so good as we 
would have it in Wallachia,” continued 
my host. “On your way to Bucuresti 
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you must stop at the ‘Berbec’ in 
Ploesti and taste their grills.” The 
soup was followed by green peppers 
stuffed with rice and meat, and dressed 
with sménténa or sour cream. “ You 
must visit the old church at Curtea de 
Argeg,”” resumed Creteanu, “and see 
its painted and twisted spires; but 
the Danube, that is the pride of Wal- 
lachia, and the old towns that line its 
banks—Ismail, Braila, and Galati; 
and VAleov, the Venice of the Balkans. 
The best of all is Calarasi, my own 
birthplace, and there you may make 
the duck-hunt in the marshes.” 

The indefatigable Doamna Creteanu 
returned with kebab, done in the 
Turkish fashion, accompanied by whole 
cauliflowers oozing butter. ‘On this 
special occasion,” said the Commandant, 
filling my glass with a deep-yellow 
wine, “I have opened a bottle of 
Cotnari, made from true Roumanian 
vines. You know, perhaps, that nearly 
all our present vines are from America.” 

Under the influence of the sweet 
but mellow liquid our conversation 
waxed more animated and turned to 
politics, one of the two subjects which 
usually arise when men _ forgather 
by themselves. Creteanu assured me 
that the sympathies of the Roumanian 
Army and people had been with 
Britain and France ever since the last 
war, ‘“‘but,” said he, “ Britain has 
forgotten Roumania, and France has 
been pursuing the policy of the Jews.” 
An anti-Semitic tirade was interrupted 
by the reappearance of the still-smiling 
Draga, bearing what appeared to be 
an excuse for a surfeit of whipped 
cream. ‘‘ Another Turkish dish,” ex- 
plained my host, “made with cream 
and nuts. But I ask you, monsieur, 
how are we to resist the Germans, 
especially if they be helped by our 
hereditary enemies the Hungarians 
and Bulgars ?” I muttered something 
about Weygand’s Army in Syria and 
the British guarantee to Roumania 
as my hostess brought cups of sweet 
Turkish coffee, and the major switched 
on to the subject of fortune-telling. 
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“When you have drunk the coffee,” 
he said, “you must give the cup a 
twist and place it upside down on the 
saucer. You should leave it for a 
whole night, and in the morning the 
grounds will have formed into pictures. 
My wife knows well how to interpret 
them.” “I am afraid I should have 
to outstay my welcome,” I replied, 
as Doamna Creteanu smiled weakly. 
** But remember,” continued the Com- 
mandant, “if we are given help we will 
resist the Germans.” 


I suggested that I ought to be 
finding the way back to my hotel, and 
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with difficulty rose to my feet, but my 
host insisted on filling two glass 
with local brandy and drinking g 


final toast. “‘ Traiasca Anglia, long liye | 


England!” he exclaimed. “ Traiagea 
Roumania !’’ I rejoined. , 

It was dark as we left the house, 
and Crefeanu summoned an orderly 
to get me a trasurd. We walked to. 
gether as far as the main gate, where 
the sentry standing under the 
saluted. The Commandant shook me 
warmly by the hand. “ La revedere!” 
he called after me. ‘“‘ La revedere!”] 
returned insincerely. 


Il. BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


WHEN the B.E.F. were fighting back 
in France, John F. and I were with a 
ship up at Newcastle. A telegram came 
from the Commander (who is the best 
man one could hope for) saying simply, 
“O.K. France.” We knew he had 
been wanting to go there, so we left 
our ship forthwith and took the night 
train to London. We heard at the 
Admiralty that he was off to the coast, 
and when we got there that he had 
left for Dunkirk. This was before the 
evacuation, and the name held no 
promise of much excitement. John 
and I pestered various Admirals— 
remember we were acting entirely 
without orders—and at last someone 
said in desperation, “ Well, someone’s 
got to take ten tons of high-explosive 
over. Is either of you a good navi- 
gator?” “ F. is, sir,” I said promptly. 
* Right; then you two can take a 
drifter over.”” She was a wooden craft 
of seventy tons and a crew of seven, 
but she wore a White Ensign like the 
proudest battleship. 

We sat and drank tea and rum with 
the skipper in the gas-lit saloon, while 
we could hear the thump and rattle 
of the high-explosives being piled on 
deck. Tanks of detonators, primers 
all ready to fly up at a touch. I was 
relieved when I heard we were to take 


four tons of medical stores as well, 
About three o’clock we were loaded, 
and informed the office of this on the 
*phone. They told us to sail “‘ when the 
lights changed!’’ The signal came, 
and we set off. 


When we reached Dunkirk we 
found the Commander, who told 
us quietly, “You know _ theres 


no question of getting away.” 8% 
we lived from moment to moment 
with no future, and, oddly enough, no 
past. At no time did I find myself 
thinking of people and things I had 
loved; all my thoughts were immediate: 
“Will that bomb hit our ship?” 
** What nice food,” “‘ God preserve m 
from showing fear,” and always, “ How 
glad I am to be with John and th 
Commander.”’ 

The next three days we were so 
I cannot attempt to chronicle them 
Using our drifter as a tug we cleared 
the harbour of sunk and sinking ships; 
we picked up a car and drove along 
nearby Malo in search of Perrier 
for headquarters (there was no water! 
Dunkirk); we acted as traffic co 
for the streams of soldiers ; at one ti 
with a pocket flash-lamp I was 
one means of controlling the mo 
ments of incoming destroyers; t 
was no dock labour, and we ca 
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the heaving lines and tied up the 
hospital ships and transports; I drove 
about and carried their multi- 


. tudinous luggage—we were Jacks of all 


trades. 

The main purpose of our work so 
far had been to get off the wounded— 
there seemed to be endless rows of 
ambulances—and the non-combatant 
forces: Medical, Ordnance, Service 
Corps, and so on. 

Then came the news that we were to 
evacuate the B.E.F. 

We had spent that afternoon working 
on the quayside. The bombers came 
over every quarter of an hour or so, 
and if they appeared to be right 
overhead we hid beneath a huge 
foating crane. It was a good pro- 
tection. Even when one exploded 
about fifteen yards away we felt 
nothing worse than discomfort. 

But by about four o’clock it became 
impossible to do anything useful there, 
so we thought we would go back to 
the Bastion. We got into our car— 
the third we had cémmandeered, the 
other two were wrecked—and found 
the ignition key had been stolen. 

There were two miles to go. We 
had time to run about two hundred 
yards flat out; then we heard thé 
whistle of bombs, and had to lie down. 
It was exciting, and the Commander 


‘f remarked, when we were lying among | 


some empty barrels, “We'll be in 
frightfully good training if we get out 
of this.” We made our way from 
shelter to shelter—a pile of sleepers, 
&Tuined wall, bomb craters often, an 
abandoned lorry, but sometimes we 
just lay flat in the grass. 

At headquarters John and I were 


if told to go off to our ship and stand by 


while the Commander stayed behind 
for @ conference. Even that distance 
had to be done in short stages. We 
quite seriously laid off a course before 


Near the ship was one of the old 
forts we called ‘ Elephant Houses,’ and 
we waited there for about an hour. 
That was the worst time I had. 
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One man was whimpering like a 
child; another, a Frenchman, lost his 
head and tried to clear everybody out. 
The bombs seemed far more terrible 
when one could not see. I began to 
feel I must get out. I kept thinking: 
“Christ, can’t they stop,” though I 
could not tell what I wanted. It was 
a great effort to go on talking to our 
men, who kept up a bright conversa- 
tion. There was a smell of Caporal 
cigarettes, a dog whined just like a 
bomb’s siren, soldiers were swearing 
dully, and a man sat sobbing in a 
corner. There was a certain amount 
of glass about, and pieces kept falling 
out when a close explosion rocked the 
earth. It was bad having nothing 
to do. 

Then the Commander of the demoli- 
tion party came bounding in, and there 
was plenty to do. I suppose the 
bombing was the same as ever, but I 
was so happy to be active again I did 
not notice. We rushed around with 
White Ensigns to commandeer any 
French or Belgian ships we could get 
hold of. Every single one we found 
had been put out of action. Only our 
own was undamaged. 

We had a long talk with what we 

took to be a Belgian Admiral, but then 
our own Commander turned up and 
told us he was only the man in charge 
of petrol coupons. 
* A group of young French officers, 
very suave and clean, came out of an 
Elephant House and looked at us with 
amused contempt. We collected some 
Air Force officers, sailors and soldiers, 
and went off to our ship. 

Our orders were to lie off the end 
of the pier within hail, and we were 
there for about six hours. We were 
in and out most of the time. We saw 
some other drifters come up, two of 
them sinking fast. Luckily the crews 
had already got off. We took them 
both outside, and sunk one with our 
own gun-fire. 

Then we heard a faint hail from the 
quay (the western quay which was 
now abandoned for the pier), and went 
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off to find our Commander there. He 
had almost given up hope of getting 
away, but he insisted on being put 
ashore on the other side, as he wanted 
to find ‘out if anyone was left in the 
Bastion. 

Back to our patrol again, reading 
and flashing messages, and winding 
our way among the shadowy ships. 
Once a searchlight picked us up, and 
once a tracer shell from our own shore 
batteries passed—oh, so slowly—in 
front of the wheel-house. A strange 
voice hailed us, and I made out the 
figure of a naval Commander on the 
pier. I kept the Lewis-guns on him 
while he talked—just in case. About 
midnight I climbed up on to the pier 
to see if I could find our Commander. 
It was a long way, and I felt desperately 
lonely. I thought the Germans must 
be very near, and it was awfully hard 
not to run, especially coming back. 

The sky—or rather the pall of rolling 
smoke that covered us—was red with 
the numerous fires—oil tanks ablaze, 
crackling timber yards, glowing build- 
ings. Flares dropped and hung like a 
row of lamp-posts. Very lights were 
miniature comets. ‘Tracer bullets, 
moving incredibly slowly, progressed 
like orderly glow-worms—a, string ‘of 
moving lights. There was the thud of 
bombs, the rat-tat of Bren guns, the 


boom of Bofors. A plane came down . 


and turned his machine-guns on us, 
and I thought, “‘ How pretty.” I had 
not slept for a long time. 

I had seen but few men killed, many 
wounded, but hundreds frightened, 
and that was a nasty sight. 

At last a flickering light, very diffi- 
cult to read, told us to come alongside 
and load up. The pier was high out of 
the water, on wooden stilts, and sil- 
houetted against the glow I could see 
a pack of dim forms thronging the 
whole length of it. Every few minutes 
there was a shout of, “Lie down! 
Bombers !”’ and they fell out of our 
view. 

We tied up by a rickety ladder, and 
even before we had made fast dark 
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figures began to climb down, tumbling 
on top of each other and falling int 


our arms at the foot. To my surprig 
I saw that most of these were women, 
They had bundles in their hands 
slung over their shoulders; one had 
a case that burst and scattered it, 
contents in the sea. There wer 
babies in arms, and little girls, and ol 
men who never raised their heads, 
A small boy lost his footing and fel, 
but the deck was so crowded he fell 
on human bodies and was not hurt. 

Then came soldiers with their rifig 
and packs. One of them let his gum 
off by mistake, and I heard the bullet 
whistle past me. A naval Commander, 
who was directing operations up top, 
called down: “How many more can 
you take ?” I had a hasty look round, 
and shouted back, “ Twenty.” 

I began counting aloud. I got to 
nineteen, twenty. ‘‘ No more,” said 
the Commander, but one man pushed 
by and threw himself on board. 

During all this time not a word had 

been said by any of those who came 
on board, not a single word. Ther 
was just my voice counting, and th 
cries of ‘‘ Lie down ”’ on the pier. 
, As we were untying, there wass 
terrific explosion that shook the whok 
harbour. We found out afterward 
that the ammunition ship had blow 
up. It was the loudest noise I have 
ever heard. 

Slowly we moved through the dark 
ness out of the harbour and along the 
line of waiting ships. A destroye 
hailed us, and at their suggestion we 
put all women and children on board. 
It was really too risky to keep them 
in our crowded ship. Men were packed 
in every foot of space below, and @ 
deck there was not even anywhere We 
could spread a chart. I was at th 
wheel, and John did his best to lay of 
@ course by folding the chart aml 
looking at it by the light of a match. 

As we made our way eastward Ww 
heard the soldiers on the beach cryin 
** Boat ahoy, boat ahoy!” It was 
horrid sound, as if they were the soul 
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of the damned calling from that real 
hell. The voices wailed on and on, and 
we could do nothing for them, and we 
were glad to be leaving—that was the 
terrible thing, the way we listened 
and were horrified, and said, “ Thank 
heaven we are off.” And somewhere 
on the beach was our Commander, 
who would not come with us. 

As we were rounding a buoy opposite 
Malo there was a shout of, “‘ Oil on the 
port bow.” That meant a wreck, so I 
put the wheel hard a-starboard. There 


was a crunch anda bump. Irang down - 


“Full astern,” but it was too late. 
We were aground. 

It was a bad place for bombs, and 
if we did not get off by dawn we would 
have to abandon ship. That meant 
we could not wait for full tide. I was 
too little of a seaman to appreciate 
our position, but John told me he found 
this the worst time of all. 

Some of our passengers got a bit 
peevish, but our old skipper was splen- 
did. It was his idea to try and jerk 
the ship off. First we all started 
jumping—one, two, three, and all 
together. Then we collected forward 
while the engines went full astern. 
Then we tried to rock her by running 
from stem to stern and back again. 
She shuddered and lurched, and the 
soldiers kept shouting, ‘“‘ Now we’re 
off, I can see us moving.” But it was 
just the tide drifting past. I signalled 
to a destroyer for help, but she flashed 
back, “Can’t wait.” After nearly an 
hour we tried a last resource. Lower- 
ing our boat—an awful business—we 
took a kedge anchor over the stern. 
Hardly was the weight on it when we 
began to shift. Four tremendous 
bumps, and we were free. 

Dawn was breaking, and it grew very 
cold. I had not eaten or slept much 
for some days, and I had lost all my 
gear. But it was warm on the engine- 
toom casing, and I found a space to 
sit in the lea of the wheel-house. 

It is amazing how many things on 
board ship conspire to imitate the 
noise of a bombing raid. The wind 
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down the ventilators is almost indis- 
tinguishable from the roar of aircraft ; 
the slap of the bow waves booms like 
an A.A. gun; the engine vibrates like 
the rattle of a machine-gun ; something 
—it may only have been a singing in 
my ears—was uncommonly like the 
whistle of a bomb, and the pistons gave 
the crash of an explosion. 

Everyone was a bit jumpy, but I 
could not help feeling happy, and when 
I took the wheel again I was king of 
the world. 

At about ten John came up to me 
looking very serious. We had known 
for some time we were off our course, 
but now it was clear we were thoroughly 
lost. We should have picked up a 
buoy over two hours before, but nothing 
had been seen since Malo. (It turned 
out afterwards that our compass had 
been badly put out by the bombing.) 
What made it so bad was that we 
were in the worst area for minefields. 
Luckily we were a wooden ship, so 
magnetic mines would not trouble us, 
and as we only drew ten feet I hoped 
we would pass over the'rest. Anyway, 
there was nothing to do but push on 
north and west. 

It was a grey day, and the sea 
looked grim. There was oil every- 
where, broken spars, crates—all the 
wreckage of many ships, black and 
slimy and treacherous. 

Suddenly the look-out cried, “ Mine 
on the starboard bow.” I could see it 
bobbing in the distance, brown and 
horribly dangerous. We hove-to and 
prepared to sink it by gun-fire. But 
just as we were aiming I heard the 
roar of planes, and there were three 
bombers flying towards us. We were 
too good a target as we lay still, so we 
had to leave the mine and go full ahead. 

John turned to me and said, “‘ Surely 
we can’t be going to be killed now ?” 
They came and circled round us at 
about 1000 feet. All the guns were 
manned, but we decided to hold our 
fire till they made their attack. 

It did not really seem to matter 
what happened. I felt that numb 
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expectancy to which I was growing 
used. It was just a matter of waiting 
and watching. The skipper was crouch- 
ing down in the wheel-house, looking 
out of the port side while he steered 
with his right hand. I wondered idly 
if the planes were waiting to see if we 
were going to explode the mine. They 
came roaring towards us, and we 
waited for the dive. They were over 
and past, and then they were gone. 
Nobody said anything very much. 

I was not feeling jubilant now, 


merely resigned. We were hopelessly - 


lost ; and though by steering due west 
we should eventually reach England, 
we might be going back to France. 
It was a dreary nightmare sea, and we 
were all alone and we knew that mines 
lay but a few feet below our keel. 
Everything was slimy with oil, and the 
wash we churned up was black. But 
it was the loneliness that was so 
horrible. 

All the time we were straining our 
eyes for‘any mark we might pick. up. 
Each bit of wreckage seemed to be a 
buoy. We came up to several ships’ 
boats, but all were empty. Worst of 
all was the constant shout of “ Land ” 
from self-appointed look-outs, as a 
bank of cloud looked solid on the 
horizon; and [I found it difficult to 
keep patience with all the ‘helpful 
suggestions’ offered. 

The engineer came up to say he could 
only give us another three hours’ 
steam. Once more I took up my glasses 
and scanned the seas. There was 
something there. “Isn’t that a Dan- 
buoy ?” I asked John. We had so 
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often been wrong; but as we drew 
nearer we could see it quite clearly, 
and on the horizon there was the ming. 
sweeper that had laid it. Within half 
an hour we had picked up the North 
Foreland, and from there on: it wag 
plain sailing. Nobody laughed or 
cheered, but some people smiled, and 
for the first time there -was talk of 
what we would do when we got home, 

Two hours later we were in Dover, 
I had made a full list of all our pas. 
sengers, and we handed over to the 
transport officer on the quay, then 
went to report to the Commander of 
the Auxiliary Patrol. He received us 
without emotion, and told us the Cap. 
tain wanted to see us in his private 
flat. 

We had not seen fresh water for four 
days. I was dressed in a filthy monkey. 
jacket, blue knitted vest, no shirt, and 
my trousers had a great rent in them 
My face was brick-red and covered 
with stubble. 

A spotless parlourmaid answered the 
bell, and an angelic Captain’s wife gave 
us drinks and cigarettes. It was 
wonderful to see glass in the windows 
and to sit down in a room and hear 
friendly planes. “‘Now you want 4 
bath,” she said. ‘“‘ There’s a friend of 
yours in there already.” We went in, 
and there was our Commander. We 
had dinner with him in the best hotel, 
then up to the bridal suite and sleep— 
such a grand sleep. 

Next day, after kind words from out 
Admiral, we were sent on four days 
leave. It was good to be alive—to be 
alive. 
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